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We’re building automobiles again. And 
in the first Nash ‘‘600’’ that comes off 


the line... 
In a car that you can own as soon as produc- 


tion permits . 
You’re going to find the basic design of 
future automobiles—the pattern of cars 


to come! 
It’s the first truly lightweight big car .. . de- 
livering 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gas at 
moderate highway speeds . . . yet it’s a 
. easier to drive, steer and 


roomier car . . 
park . . . with independent coil spring suspen- 
. offering the finest 


sion on all four wheels . 
system of conditioned air ever developed for 
an automobile . . . and even designed to accom- 
modate a built-in convertible double bed, for 


camping in style! 

Instead of a separate body and frame, 
bolted together, like most cars you have 
owned and driven, the structure of this car 


saving a quarter of a ton of useless weight, 
adding strength and safety, ending any 
possibility of body squeaks and rattles. 


And this car—with its clean, trim, modern 
design— its fast accelerating, easy handling, 
quiet operation—is actually in the low- 


price field. 

As soon as possible, the Nash dealer in 
your city will be showing the Nash‘‘'600’’ 
and its famed running mate, the Nash Am- 


bassador. Better get in touch with him. 


Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


YOULL BE AMEAD 
” lash. 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program Sundays 4:30 p. m., 


ELW. 1. American Broadcasting Company. 
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Yes! Any day now a cold, snappy morning 
will hit us . . . and thousands of radiators will 
freeze up ... unless there is plenty of anti- 
freeze in the cooling systems. It can happen 
here . . . tonight! 


So, why not prepare your car for winter 
driving today? When you drive up to a serv- 
ice station for anti-freeze, remember that CSC 
Peak* is that superior ‘“‘permanent”’ type anti- 
freeze and CSC Ajax* is the “‘old reliable” 
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standard anti-freeze. Both contain special in- 
hibitors that give.maximum corrosion protec- 
tion to all six metals in the cooling system. 


CSC chemists have had more than twenty 
years of experience in preparing and road- 
testing all types of anti-freeze mixtures. This 
experience is your guarantee that CSC Peak 
or CSC Ajax will give you worry-free service 
during the coming winter. 

*Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Asa boy, he lived over a bakery shop in Brooklyn. 
































While the other kids were playing one-o’-cat and 
Red Rover, his mother made him stay inside and 
take piano lessons, (Twenty-five cents a lesson — 
cash!) 


And when he played Mozart in ragtime, his 
teacher turned purple with rage 


But Mozart wouldn't have minded. Because he’d 
have heard, in that “ragging”, the nervous, impu- 
dent rhythm of a city . . . the violent, cocksure: 
cadence of a nation ... the first whisper of a genius 
that would someday speak in rich, exuberant ac- 
cents, and make the music of George Gershwin 
world-famous. 

** * 





Out of the exciting life vi this man... out of 
the wealth of best-loved music he wrote... w 

at Warner Bros. have fashioned a magnificent 
motion picture. 


We think you'll enjoy RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
as you’ve enjoyed few entertainments in your 
lifetime. 

We think, too, that RHAPSODY IN BLUE says 
something important about the democracy which 
gave Gershwin a chance to prove his genius... 
and that RHAPSODY IN BLUE is in the Warner 
tradition of “combining good picture-making with 
good citizenship.” 


WARNER BROS. 


SACK L. WARNER, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
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sterring : 

ROBERT ALDA~ JOAN LESLIE + ALEXIS SMITH » CHARLES COBURN & AL JOLSON- OSCAR LEVANT: PAUL WHITEMAN -GEORGE WHITE - HAZEL SCOTT- ANNE BROWN 

Directed by IRVING RAPPER © Produced by JESSE L. LASKY + MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN © Origine! Story ty Sonye Loven = Screen Play ty Mower tech snd Ext Ped 
Dances created and directed by LE ROY PRINZ + Orchestral arrangements by RAY HEINDORF 


Newsweek, October 1, 1945, bee — XXVI, No. 14. Newsweek ished WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, Dennison Dayton Entered second 
. acs matter January $1, 1938, at Of Dayton, Onion under the Act of Mark BASS, Dobecintion BE.00 0 pear Ie Rem OBA ” 
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Seat t eee 


Desert trail near Tucson, Arizona, looking toward the Santa Catalina Mountains. 


JUST AHEAD 4 


YOUR GATEWAY TO ENCHANTMENT 
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ee grey years will end with brighter days. And a new Lincoln 


: motorcar will be waiting. ... Then, free as a birdsong, you'll 


Z 
share in the scerets of a thousand roads. Go where grand old AMathing could be finer 


saguaros spread their friendly arms. Travel the taut highway that 


thins to a dot in the distance. Or make your goal some white- . 
faced village in the hills. This Lincoln will be restless. . . . Here will ' 


be a car to carry you in utmost comfort. A car traditionally ad- 











BROWN vanced in style—engineered to world-famous standards of precision. A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


In every respect it will be the finest Lincoln ever to bear the name. 
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Story of ano ther 


basic business machine 
... Recordak 






































Duplicating Machine 


What does Recordak do? 


Recordak, the system that developed micro- 
filming into a basic business tool, copies photo- 
graphically, automatically, at great reduction. 
Reproductions are photographically accurate and 
complete ... and made with the speed of light. 

Operating costs are very low—only 1/25 to 
1/10 of a cent per check-sized paper copied. 





Adding Machine 








Recordak 





Why is Recordak basic? 


It supplants less efficient ways of handling 
common business: routines. It is the basis of 
wholly new and better operating ogy and 
methods. It expedites the flow of work . 
plifies . . . reduces chances for error . phel 
multiple savings in overhead iiveman . solves 
many special operating problems. 
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Who uses Recordak? 
And for what? 


BANKS... as the system used in forwarding 
most of the nation’s checks . . . to keep books 
.. to retain for the protection of their depositors 
micro-size files of checks paid . . . to save up to 
45% in per item costs. 


MANUFACTURERS , . . to simplify filing of 
inventory cards, tools-parts lists, time cards, job 
cards, requisitions, and other necessary records. 


ENGINEERING FIRMS .. . to safeguard 
war records . . . keep them from swamping files 
by reduction to less than 1% of original area. 


DEPARTMENT STORES .. . to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economi- 
cally .. . make collections and adjustments with 
greater speed, fewer misunderstandings and 
complaints. 

GOVERNMENT ... for V-Mail . . . and to 
reduce big military maps to “flying size’”’. . . to 
microfilm Social Security records, War Bonds, 
Census returns. 98% saving in filing room space! 

Recordak uses are limited only by the inge- 
nuity with which American businesses apply the 
basic Recordak principle of automatic, low-cost, 
micro-size reproduction. 


Why is Recordak “foolproof”? 


The smaller the picture the more critically it 


_ must be filmed—and processed. Each Recordak 


“picture” is clear, complete, quickly and accu- 
rately read or copied . . . because Recordak 
operates “controls” all along the line. The Re- 
cordak machine is automatic; the document 


RECORDAK 


originators of modern MICROFILMING 
~—— and its uses in business systems 





| How does Recordak work? 


Papers are fed in here— ~ 
automatically photographed 
with great speed at lowcost... 


thousands go on a single 


tiny roll of microfilm => __ 


which can be projected for 
either “— or copying 

. or... full-size prints on 
paiber are made quickly, 
easily, cheaply, right in 
the Recordak Reader. 














takes its own photograph. Illumination, focus, 
and exposure are fixed. The Recordak lens is 
a Kodak lens, film is made by Kodak, film 
processing is up to Kodak’s high standard. 


Why tell you about 
Recordak now? 


So you can be forward-looking in your plan- 
ning. So you can get your name high on the list 
of companies ordering the new, improved Re- 
cordak models that will go into production as 
soon as conditions permit. Write for book now 
in preparation—‘“‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be 
— ”? Youwill be amazed how much Recordak 
saves . . . how little it costs. 


Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


r—-MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK—— 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me ‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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Conquering vast distances and natural 
barriers, our rail, highway and air trans- 
portation systems have welded 3,500,000 
square miles and 140,000,000 people into 
a great and prosperous nation—a nation 
of neighbors. 

Building and maintaining this immense 
network of roads, tracks and air fields was 
once slow and costly. The advent of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors changed all 
that. With companion equipment, they 
‘ soon dwarfed all former methods of earth- 
moving—by their versatility, their work- 
capacity, time-saving and economy. 

Today, featured by tough, dependable 
“Caterpillar” Diesel power, a broadened 
line of “Caterpillar” products is serving 


every major branch of transportation— 
not only in the United States but through- 
out most of the world. 

No better illustration of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels’ use in transportation can be given 
than the work these sturdy machines do 
for the railroads. Tractors and auxiliary 
earthmoving equipment widen _right-of- 
way, ease grades, straighten curves, haul 
and spread ballast, construct fills, estab- 
lish drainage, plow snow — all without 


e TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS 


interruption to trafic. “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines power shop and lighting equip- 
ment, excavators, compressors, freight 
and switching locomotives. . . . They have 
helped overworked American railroads 
handle the biggest war-transport job in 
history. And tomorrow they will be ready 
to help them forge still further ahead in 
providing the smoothest, swiftest, safest 
rail transportation on earth. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


‘CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. Remember his service and honor him. S 
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Youre sate and you Know 


This year, again, there’s a limited sup- 
ply of “Prestone” anti-freeze —limited 
due to continued needs of our Armed 
Forces for one-shot cooling system pro- 
tection. 


The sooner you see your dealer, the 
better your prospects. “‘Prestone” anti- 


freeze will not evaporate, boil away or . 


foam off. It protects against rust and 
corrosion, One shot lasts all winter— 
with “Prestone” anti-freeze in your car 
you’re safe and you know it! 


How anti-freeze is being distributed 
this year 
To protect the nation’s motor vehicles, the 
War Production Board, with the cooperation 
of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up a state allocation plan for the 
distribution of all anti-freezes. This plan is 
intended to assure motorists of some kind of 
anti-freeze protection. Some “Prestone” brand 


anti-freeze will be available in all com- 
munities. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ies 


The worus “Eveready” and “‘Prestone’’ are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Wiy 
OUR ARMED 
FORCES 
STILL NEED 
ONE-SHOT 
ANTI-FREEZE 


Vast numbers of our 
tanks, trucks, planes, 
warships etc. remain at 
various points through- 
out the world. This tre- 
mendous investment of 
the American people 
must be protected—and 
protected properly. That 
is why our armed forces 
still require quantities 
of one-shot anti-freeze. 


Time Too Short 


Even though the re- 
quirements of the serv- 
ices have been reduced, 
not enough ’’Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze can be made 
to meet both military 
and civilian needs this 
Winter. 


O.P.A. 
Retail Ceiling Price 


$2.65 


per gallon 
SAME PRODUCT 
SAME PRICE 
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Butch could easily have figured his tunnel right 
with the Printing Calculator! 


To avoid errors and save time, the Printing 
Calculator simultaneously works, prints and 
proves your problems—as shown by the tape. 


it takes the place of two ordinary 
machines: the ordinary adding ma- 
chine that can’t calculate, and the 
ordinary calculator that can’t print! 


The Printing Calculator is the ONLY ma- 
chine that prints as it divides automatically, [ 
multiplies, adds and subtracts. 


Everywhere businessmen say it is ideal 
for payrolls, statistics, billing and © 
all other figuring. They say it 
cuts costs and saves time. 


Cut your costs, save your time! 


Phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office now, or write to 
us at New York 10, N. Y., 
for the free booklet TOPS. 





8 NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Open For Overseas Business 
While reading the Sept. 10 issue of News- 











*‘ wEEK, I noted with interest the graphic ac- 


count of the difficulties which American 
businessmen face in Europe today. 
On Sept. 1, the American Express estab- 


lished a Central Billeting office in Paris, op- 


erating on a 24-hour basis for American 
businessmen seeking hotel accommodations 
there. 

As our offices are reestablished overseas— 
twenty are actively operating now with more 
to open shortly—every effort will be made to 
assist the American businessman in restoring 
prewar commercial relations and opening 
new markets. 

Rautpu T. REED 
President 
American Express Co. 
New York City 
IP 
News by Parachute 

I thought it might interest you to know 
that American prisoners of war in a Hiro- 
shima camp in Japan 
have received a copy 
of the Aug. 20 issue 
of NEWSWEEK. 

On a mission to 
drop supplies by 
parachute, I attached 
the copy to one of 
the bundles. 

The striking pic- 
ture on the cover 
and the information 
about the atomic 
bomb are appropri- 
ate and ought to be 
good morale boosters, considering the 
amount of news Yank POW’s got in Japan. 


Sct. Joun D. Dvorak 





The first news 


Tinian Island 


More on Britain’s Railroads 

In the Sept. 10 issue you published a letter . 
containing some disparaging references to 
English coal-mine owners and railways and 
industry in general. 

Your correspondent should note that the 
Trade Unions. in Britain attained very great 
power some decades earlier than in the 
United States, and that they have tradi- 
tionally opposed the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. : 

There may be some old locomotives on 
English railways, but in normal times their 
main-line trains compare well for speed, 
comfort, and general efficiency with those 
of North America or any other country, 
though they naturally differ in some details, 
owing to shorter distances and greater den- 
sity of population. 


R. E. SMYTHIES 


Member Engineenng Institute of Canada 
Victoria, B.C. 


@ I went over to England in January 1940 
with the Canadian troops ‘and was there un- 
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THIS IS BENDIX in the automotive field! 


VACUUM CONTROL FOR TRANSMISSION 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL GOVERNORS 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE BRAKE LINING 
BENDIX-WEISS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
VACUUM POWER BRAKES 


HYDROVAC VACUUM-HYDRAULIC POWER BRAKING 
VACUUM POWER BRAKES AND ACCESSORIES 
VACUUM PUMP FOR POWER BRAKES ‘ 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE BRAKE LINING 
BENDIX-WEISS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


BENDIX BRAKES Sd 


HYDROVAC VACUUM-HYDRAULIC POWER BRAKING 
VACUUM POWER BRAKES AND ACCESSORIES =e 
CENTRAL POWER HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 
VACUUM PUMPS FOR POWER BRAKES a a 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES a 

MARSHALL-ECLIPSE BRAKE LINING 


BENDIX-WEISS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 











VACUUM POWER GEARSHIFT 
STROMBERG CARBURETORS 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 

ZENITH FILTERS 

BENDIX DRIVE 


—— STARTIX 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION POWER CONTROLS 
BENDIX-SCINTILLA MAGNETOS 

y, HYDRAULIC POWER STEERING 
STROMBERG CARBURETORS 
ZENITH GOV-U-RETORS 

__ZENITH CARBURETORS 

_— ZENITH FILTERS 


BENDIX DRIVE 


STARTIX 


HYDRAULIC CLUTCH AND THROTTLE CONTROL 


Pa 7 VACUUM-ELECTRIC DOOR CONTROLS 


fs gt HYDRAULIC POWER STEERING 
Pa 

STROMBERG CARBURETORS 

ZENITH GOV-U-RETORS 


— ZENITH CARBURETORS 
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BENDIX BRAKES 





ZENITH FILTERS 


i DRIVE 


STARTIX 


Partners in automotive progress for over thirty years 


When new cars roll off reconverted 
assembly lines—when the vastly im- 
proved automobiles of a few years hence 
come into your life—Bendix will be 
there, for Bendix has been a spearhead 
of automotive progress almost since the 
industry’s birth. Just as Bendix in the 
past brought you the famous starter 
drive that made self-starting practical 
and popular, Bendix today and in the 
future will bring you forefront thinking 
in braking, power steering, starting, 


pst 


ignition and carburetion—fundamental 
advancements in the fundamentals of 
motoring. You can count on it because 
Bendix brings to the pleasant task of 
hastening automotive progress an un- 
paralleled experience in furthering the 
progress of all forms of transportation 
—an experience speeded up and ripened 
by keeping pace with the needs of war. 
Like airplanes, ships and other essen- 
tials, coming cars, trucks and busses 


will be better because of Bendix. To 


IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 


that end Bendix pledges such resources 
as 12 great research laboratories, more 
than 30 plants and thousands of en- 
gineers skilled and learned in all fields 
of industrial science. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


x * 

BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, 
landing gear » BENDIX RADIO:* radio, radar « BENDIX 
MARINE: controls « ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives « 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake lining « ZENITH:* carburetors 
e STROMBERG: aircraft carburetors, fuel injection « FRIEZ:* 
weather instruments « PIONEER:* flight instruments « 
ECLIPSE: aviation accessories » ALTAIR: hydraulic systems 
e SCINTILLA: aircraft ignition and many others. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








.MALLORY HATS 


@ Men of affairs these days have to be well-dressed for every occa- 
sion. That’s why they unanimously select a Mallory hat. Hand- 
some, smart—Mallory hats are a mark of distinction everywhere. 


Regardless of the price you pay for a Mallory, you can be sure 
there is no finer hat in its class. For Mallory has been making 
America’s outstanding hats for 122 years. And never once 
throughout this long history has Mallory lowered its high 
standards of design, craftsmanship, or quality. 


Best of all, Mallory hats come smiling through bad weather, for 
they are style-protected by Mallory’s exclusive Cravenette process. 


At fine men’s stores everywhere—priced from $6.50 


“Keep on buying Victory 
Bonds to help keep this hat 
in its rightful place.” 





MALXORY 





STYLE LEADERS FOR 122 YEARS 
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Associated Press 
British luxury express—not archaic 


til leaving for Italy in 1943. I saw some loco- 
motives that were pretty ancient, maybe 30 
or 40 years old, but they were certainly not 
being used as a general thing. Engines that 
had been consigned to the scrap heap had 
been reconditioned and put into service be- 
cause of the tremendous amount of - traffic 
the British railways have had to carry. 

As a whole the service provided by the 
railways is the most efficient in the world 
and, taking into consideration the blitz of 
1940-41-42 and later the V-ls and V-3s, it 
was a miracle how soon trains would be 
running only hours after bombs had torn 
great craters amid the maze of tracks around 
London. : 


Set. L. N. Pratr 


Canadian Army 
New Sarum, Ont. 


@ As to “enterprise,” is it not reasonable to 
place at the head of the list a country that, 
in the front-line of the greatest war in his- 
tory, yet first produced radar, jet-propelled 
aircraft, the Bailey bridge, the fastest fighter 
in the world (the “Spitfire”), the fastest 
light bomber (the “Mosquito”) and which 
_contributed much of the brain work to the 
atomic bomb? 


R. T. TetLey 
Richmond, Va. 


No Bouquets 


Referring to Lieutenant Kaufman’s letter 
“Orchids to’ the Red Cross” in your Sept. 17 


issue, I wish to make some comment. I spent” 


$4 months in Africa. I landed in Eastern 
Africa two months prior to’ the invasion. I 
have seen the Red Cross operate and am not 
e in my opinions when I say that the 
Red Cross has done but little for the soldier. 
At a place where I was stationed, the Red 
Cross operated a hotel which had been 
tented by the Army at the cost of $60,000 a 
year, and yet we soldiers had to pay $1 
per night to stay there—until the Army put 
its foot down on account of the gripes the 
soldiers were making. 
Tours were conducted in Egypt with the 
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Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Buil z way and 42nd Street. New York 
18, New York. of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses. and allow cs weeks for 
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“Battle Baby’ for "Armed Forces ov 
or FPO) by first-class mail $3.50 a year. 








Lawn-mowers 





are following mortars 
_eeeand the same power equipment must build them 





Nexr SUMMER, you should be 
able to buy a new lawn-mower 
for your home. Manufacturers of 
a wide variety of civilian goods 
will have reconverted their plant 
machinery . . . powering it nec- 
essarily with the same turbines, 
boilers and generators used for 
making war products. 


Whatever their products may 


be, manufacturers will have one © 


problem in common. . . the prob- 
lem of having dependable power 
available for the job ahead. 
Present power-equipment units 
in many plants may have to 
serve for many, many months. 
Here’s where Hartford Steam 
‘ Boiler insurance can help pre- 
serve what you now have. 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s field 
engineers comprise the country’s 


largest staff devoting full time to 
power-equipment protection. To 
them are available the Company’s 
79 years of experience in this 
highly specialized line. Their 
maintenance advice has often 
added years to the life of expen- 
sive equipment. They are so lo- 
cated that they can be quickly 
reached in an emergency. 


Many policyholders consider 
this unique inspection and engi- 
neering service to be worth sev- 
eral times the premium cost. It 


_has made Hartford Steam Boiler 


first choice, by a wide margin, 
among power-plant insurers. 
Your. agent or broker can tell 
you how the Com- “ 

pany can serve 
your plant to your 
advantage. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
Covers : Boilers o ee Douek wee e Electrical Equipment 
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use of Army trucks, but soldiers who were 
on furloughs or leaves and wanted to see the 
sights paid $1.25 for the trip. 

The Red Cross also conducted moonlight 
cruises for the enlisted men. They were al- 
lowed to bring a date and had to pay $2 for 
the food, which consisted of two sandwiches 
and a Coca-Cola. 


SERVICEMAN’s NaME WITHHELD 
Fort Myer, Va. 
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The Blame for Fraternization 

The fraternization of American soldiers 
with German girls should not be blamed 
either on the boys or the girls, but on those 
Army officers who were supposed to have 
devised and taught such wonderful “indoc- 
trination” courses. 

Our boys never did understand why they 

.were fighting and they never did under- 
stand the enemy. The fact that they won so 
gloriously is to their credit and to that of 
their military training. They won. despite 
their -so-called indoctrination, not because 
of it. \ 

The American soldiers still don’t under- 
stand that Germany has become pretty much 
a nation of prostitutes in order to prove to 
our soldiers that Germany is a nation of de- 
cent pepple. The German women are taking 
advantage of the Americans’ lack of under- 
standing. They are counting on our soldiers’ 
being confused into believing that, because 
many German girls will do for two cigarettes 
and a package of chewing gum what some 
French girls ask 1,000 francs for, the Ger- 
mans are nicer people than the French. 

Our boys don’t realize that the very 
girl who is so obliging was very prob- 
ably a member of a Hitler. youth organi- 
zation, in which she was taught that hav- 
ing illegitimate children for Hitler is the 
highest patriotism and that any atrocity a 
Nazi commits against an American or other 
inferior is justified. 4 

Because a particular German girl is pretty 
and willing, too many American soldiers feel 
that the German war crimes and concentra- 
tion camps could not have been really Ger- 
man, but the work of only a few Nazis. If 
they believe that, it is because the Nazis’ 
girl agents have succeeded and Army edu- 
cators have failed. 

And that is even more serious in its dan- 
gers for the future than the increase in 
venereal-disease rate in the Army. 


MorHER oF .A SOLDIER IN GERMANY 
Urbana, IIl. 


Some Are Faithful 

Such letters as those written by “A Navy 
Wife” (Sept. 3) must be very comforting 
to the wives of other Navy men. 

From my observations, I would judge the 
percentage of unfaithful husbands in the 
Navy to be only slightly higher than among 
civilians. I doubt that being in the service 
has changed the ways of most men. 


J. R. Dopson SKV 2/c 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ There are many soldiers here in Germany 


Daal 


' who do commit adultery more readily than 


they would commit some minor. breach of 
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opulent market 


We're thinking now of the combined 
buying capacity of the population of 
one of the biggest cities in the U. S. It 
is Philadelphia, to be more specific, 
third ranking city in total population. 


Mere size and number of people, 
however, give a very sketchy picture of 
this market. It has some individual char- 
acteristics that are important in sizing 
up market possibilities. For instance, 
homes—for where people occupy in- 
dividual dwellings, they take a great 
deal of pride in those homes and have 
a lot of wants peculiar to family life. 
*Philadelphia and its trading area. 


And Philadelphia has more individual 
homes than any other large city. 

And another thing—money to spend. 
The people of Philadelphia spent ap- 
proximately $80,000,000* on furniture 
and household furnishings in 1944. And 
reports on savings show that money is 
being laid aside to satisfy future wants. 


Philadelphia is an attractive and 
desirable market in many ways. Worthy 
of especial consideration, for instance, 
is the comparative ease with which 
Philadelphians can be reached with 
product or service messages. For nearly 


Buy Victory Stamps from your newspaper boy 


4 out of 5 of the families daily read : 
one newspaper. 


The newspaper referred to is The 
Evening Bulletin. It has a circulation in 
excess of 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. It goes home in 
this city of homes. Its advertising col- - 
umns have been used as a family shop- 
ping guide for many years. 


In Philadelphia— 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 











(ood companies se 


Today, as always, Southern New England is the 
heart of the world’s richest, most highly-concen- 
trated market . . . the best of all reasons why 
industry should—and does—make this its home. 


Draw a circle 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England and you will include 
58,000,000 consumers. Into that circle, Southern 
New England pours not only consumer goods 
but its producer commodities—machinery, tools, 
ball bearings—the parts and equipment that keep 
other industries going. 


Beyond that circle looms the great world market 
of tomorrow ... a market that will be served 
most efficiently by Southern New England’s stra- 
tegically located ports. 


Southern New England has its personal appeal, 
too. For with its many delightful residential com- 
munities, its hills, lakes, and sandy beaches never 
more than a few miles from where you work, 
Southern New England is a great place to live 
and play. 








* and Se f 


As you weigh the future of your new or expand- 
ing business, consider Southern New England. 


- Search where you will, you won’t find a more 


favorable spot . . . anywhere. 


For your business and personal postwar plan- 
ning, we offer an industrial booklet in full color: 
“Southern New England for Tomorrow’s Indus- 
try”. This booklet is yours for the asking. Write 
to P. E. Benjamin, Manager of Industrial Devel- 
opment, The New Haven Railroad, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


ox Wew EW Haven + 
Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network 


of rail and highway transportation that puts every 
manufacturer ON THE MAIN LINE; 








NY life insurance company will answer, “Yes.’’ They 
say it’s a good plan to have a thorough physical exami- 
nation at least once a year. 

Many businesses keep healthy in much the same manner. 
At regular intervals, they call in their National representative. 

This‘man knows business systems as thoroughly as a doctor 
knows medicine. His trained eye can often spot flaws in a 
_ system of ‘handling money and keeping records that those 
who operate the business have overlooked. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business, small drug 
store, large department store or nationally-known manufac- 
turing plant, the National representative can provide machines 
and systems designed to handle any type of business accounting. 


See the facts . . . make your own decision 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without obli- 
gation. Upon request, the National representative will be glad 
to discuss with you the systems you use in your business. 

His findings may enable you to cut costs and reduce mis- 
takes in handling your payroll, the posting of accgunts re- 
ceivable, distribution of sales and costs, and virtually every 
other phase of your general business bookkeeping. 

Decide that for yourself. Look over the National man’s 
recommendations and make your decision on the facts and 
figures. The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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PRACTICE 
FIRE PREVENTION NOW 
and Throughout the Year 


Of even greater importance to the property owner 
is loss prevention. All fires are not preventable, 
but financial loss from fire 7s preventable. 


It is accomplished by going to your insurance man 
and authorizing him to place adequate fire insur- 
ance on your buildings and contents. Be sure he 
insures you with a strong stock company such as 


one of the companies of the America Fore Group 
listed below. 


If you do not know the name of an America 
Fore representative in your town, write us at 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., and we 
will send it to you. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. © MARYLAND FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Bernard }\.. ~ *-esident Frank A. Christensen, Vice-President 
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Army discipline. But there are countless fel- 
lows here who are strong, spiritually and 
mentally, and remain-faithful to their loved 
ones. 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 

Langendiebach, Germany 
V-J Day in China 

Rain failed to dampen the spirits of the 
people of Chungking in their celebration of 
V-J Day. x 

Two searchlights painted a V on the 
clouds overhead. Flags hung from every win- 
dow (even the Russian flag was prominently 
flown in front of the Methodist Church). 
Lighted paper lanterns hung from the build- 
ings and the gates of the city were decked 
in evergreens and gaily colored paper 
streamers. Everyone was there, and peddlers 
of sweets were daing a land-office business. 

Americans were greeted by hundreds of 
shouts of “Ting Hao.” Coolies, farmers from 
outlying villages; and 10-year-old girls with 
babies strapped to their backs happily waded 
through the mud together, throwing fire- 
crackers into rickshas and jeeps indiscrimi- 
nately. Traffic was stopped all over the city 
by numerous processions headed by long 
paper dragons. One monster used ten men 
to’ control his wild cavortings. Paper fish 
with lighted candles in their bellies escorted 
each dragon while drums and cymbals added 
to the noise. The Big Four, painted on a 
huge banner, watched the ceremony with as 
much pleasure as the ragged Chinese crowd. 


Lr. CHarces J. BECKMAN 
c/o Postmaster 


New York City _, 


Pn aa hin 


U. 3. Army from Acme 


- Chungking’s V-J celebration and. .. 





Acme 


. . - New York’s Chinese parade 













TAKE A FRONT SEAT? 
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ded ' Trouble? Our sad-faced little puppy seems 
pom to think so. But catch the gleeful eye of 
pot his bright young mistress! She knows this 
long upholstery is SARAN—and easy as porce- 
men lain to clean. 

fish : 
sie Puppy tracks—and most other stains—van- 
lded ish from SARAN fabrics at the whisk of 
eh a damp cloth. SARAN is amazingly tough 
ne and wear-resistant, too. It never shrinks... 
a ; never rots . . . its shining colors stay 
Ap 


fresh. In coverings for luggage, transpor- | 
tation seats, playroom furniture, it takes the _ 
roughest usage without a murmur. 


These SARAN fabrics are made from a plastic 
developed by DOW. Of course DOW does not make 
textiles. It supplies basic SARAN material to fabri- 
cators of the strong strands with which weavers produce 
colorful fabrics. SARAN’S usefulness does not stop 
with textiles. Its water and chemical resistance, light- 
ness and endurance are being utilized in pipe and 
tubing, screening, packaging materials and many other 
products. You'll be seeing a lot of SARAN! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston ¢ Philadelphia e Washington e Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago e St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles « Seattle 


DEVELOPED BY DOW—FOR USE BY INDUSTRY 


Saran is one of many plastic materials produced by Dow. These ‘ D OV 


include beautiful translucent Styron, favored for lighting fixtures, 
costume jewelry, bottles and cosmetic containers; Ethocel, ideal 
for durable molded products such as radio cabinets, telephones, 


tool handles; Ethocel Sheeting and Saran Film.for better packag- sy 
ing; Styraloy for electrical insulation; and special materials for p | | A S 4h i | C S 
coatings and finishes. 5 , 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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Through 73 years of paper making . . . and 
long years of ceaseless scientific research, 
Kimberly-Clark has achieved a standard of 
quality that is recognized by printers and 
paper buyers throughout the world. 

And uniformity of that high quality is 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 








maintained by the most modern technical con- 
trols. In the finished testing room, for example, 
are precision instruments for measuring basis 
weight, strength, brightness, opacity and 
printability. Every lot of Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is subjected to the rigorous specification 
of these tests. 

Yes, only the finest printing paper can pass 
these tests . . . and Levelcoat Printing Paper 
does that consistently. 








Sevelcoal® 


PRINTING PAPFRS RESEARCH 


A PRODUCT OF 
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For Your 
Information ... 


This week, appar- 
ently aware of 
what he was doing, 
Loren Carroll piled 
out of the plush sur- 
_roundings of the 
American Embassy 
in Paris, out of his 
job as press attaché 
for Ambassador Jef- 
ferson Caffery, and 
into the Rue de la 














Carroll 





aN 
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Luring Loren 


Paix as Chief of NEwsweex’s Paris bu- 
reau. He frankly admitted as he withdrew 
from the embassy with all its snug shelter, 
its nourishment, and other perquisites 
that there might be a few backward 
glances when the cold descends on Paris. 
And the cold is descending rapidly. 


Carroll should be an expert on 
Continental climate as he went Parisian 
as a youth of 14. At that formative age, 
he was taken to hear Mary Garden sing 
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The picture of American soldiers 
walking out of a gate of the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo is symbolic of the 
problem which the nation 

last week: How to handle Japan 
(see International Scene). e 
grog seen through the archway 
is the dome of Japanese. Diet. 
Associated Press Photo. 
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“Pelléas and Mélisande,” whereupon he 
decided he must learn French. This led to 
his decision to live in Paris. At least, that’s 
his story. He visited France many times, 
but his first long stay was a six-year stint 
as an INS correspondent and city editor 
of The New York Herald Tribune Euro- 
pean edition. Feeling out of touch with 
the American idiom—he didn’t know what 
“in the doghouse” meant—Loren returned 
to New York and wrote a book called 
“Conversation, Please.” His vocabulary 
replenished, he joined NEwsweEEKk as for- 
eign editor and picked up a few new 
words and lots of old ones for which he 
had found little use in France. 


J ust when he felt he was making 
the best possible use of all those mono- 
syllables, Loren was advised of the OWI’s 
pressing need for French-speaking Amer- 
ican newspapermen and hastily took off 
for London as Chief of Psychological 
Warfare Operations for France and West- 
ern Europe in liaison with the British. 
One assignment consisted of publishing 
an American newspaper in French which 
had a circulation of 8,000,000. In 1944, 
he was persuaded by Edwin C. Wilson, 
then American Ambassador to Algiers, 
that he would be performing a vital war- 
time operation by becoming Wilson’s 
press attaché. And with the liberation of 
Paris, Carroll flew into the French capital 
to carry on Ambassador Caffery’s enlight- 
ened policy of being hospitable to all war 
correspondents. Although Loren handled 
a long series of crises ‘with ambassadors, 
ministers, generals, etc., one of his dizziest 
moments arose when a dulcet-voiced li- 
brarian from a Middle Western college 
asked him for examples of secret docu- 
ments for exhibition back home. 


Such a mad métier was perhaps 
the chief reason for Carroll’s current classi- 
fication of all people into three categories. 
To him, they are either TYPES, DOODLE- 
FLICKERS, Or HOOFINANNIES. Under those 
headings come “wood pussies,” “mud- 
larks,” “battleaxes,” and “slubberdegul- 
lions,” all variable and impartially ap- 
plied. However, as these are all oral effu- 
sions, we do not expect to get them in 
Carroll’s cables. 


Loren’s main reason for taking 
the Paris bureau is his deep conviction 
that too much emotional reporting has 
come out of the Ville Lumiére, some from 
correspondents with personal axes and 
some from reporters seeing Europe for 
the first time. Years ago, covering a po- 
lice beat in America, Loren learned that 
a reporter must divest himself of personal 
prejudices and emotional reactions. The 
same necessity applies to reporters 
abroad, Carroll promises objectivity from 
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Why don’t you get together 


on proof that you both can count on? 





Confidential note to machine-builders and manufacturers 
of mechanical products (with a couple of side remarks to 
users ):— 

It’s as simple as this: Build: into your machine or 

roduct, as an integral part, a Veeder-Root Countin 

vice that registers strokes, turns, pieces, trips, an 
many other units of performance . . . mechanically 
or slecaxitpily: Then your customers can see when 
your guarantee period is reached... . for the Facts- 
in-Figures are right there infront of them in plain, 
bold Sack and white. So there’s no room for argu- 


mént, no needless loss of goodwill or future business 
through lack of positive proof. 

There are Veeder-Root Devices that will record 
the exact number of performance-units constituting 
the guarantee period. And then these devices will go 





on proving to your customers that they've ger all 

th¢ performance you built into your product. You 

ate invited to take ‘‘Countsel’’ with Veeder-Root 

engineers, who will show you just how you can 

mee and profit yourself with built-in Veeder- 
oot Countrol. 


Tike Coucstiag Homee Gb Gndudtiy 











VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hertford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 


News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws 





Remember Pearl Harbor Department: 
Army Intelligence (G-2) offices in Wash- 
ington no longer work on Saturday or 
Sunday . . . President Truman is con- 
sidering proposals for sending a joint 


commission of the War, State; and Navy . 


Departments to Japan to make an on- 
the-spot report on how U.S. occupation 
policies are working out . . . Robert Pat- 
terson isn’t expected to stay longer than 
six months as Secretary of War. Presi- 
dent Truman plans to make further 
changes in reorganizing the War De- 
partment but feels Patterson deserved 
the honor on his record . . . The Re- 
publican National Committee is. going 
all out to appeal to veterans. It plans a 
veterans’ division in its Washington head- 
quarters and volunteer veterans’ commit- 
tees in each Congressional district to get 
out Republican votes in the 1946 elec- 
tions . . . Maj. Gen. William J. Dono- 
van, head of the abolished OSS, report- 
edly has been offered a $2,000,000 re- 
tainer to serve as counsel for a group of 
Eastern firms. 


Treason Trial 


The treason trial of Ezra Pound, ex- 
natriate American poet, will begin in the 
District of Columbia Federal Court with- 
ina month. Pound, who made several 
hundred propaganda broadcasts from 
Rome during the war, and a number of 
Italian witnesses will be flown to the 
U.S. in a military plane. New and con- 
siderably stronger indictments than those 
returned against him in July 1943 have 
beet. prepared. 


The Armed Services 


Look for announcement soon of sharp 
cuts in the Marine Corps point-dis- 
charge system. At the present rate only 

000 are eligible for discharge, even 
though the corps has announced its in- 
tention to reduce its size from nearly 
500,000 to 100,000 . . . The Navy also 
will announce revision of its point-score 
system soon, probably a cut of about 10% 
in the points needed for discharge . . . 

Gen. Carl A. Spaatz to head the 
when Gen. “Hap” Arnold retires 
:+» Eisenhower's chief of staff, Lt. Gen. 


Walter Bedell Smith, has been offered a 
job with RCA in London or New York 
. . . Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle has been 
offered the vacancy on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


Note on Red Tape 


Secretary Anderson is telling intimates 
he is making progress in cutting red tape 
in the Agriculture Department. Letters 
requesting information are now being 
answered in eight*days instead of four- 
teen. Despite the highly touted stream- 
lining of the Veterans Administration, 
the insurance department still takes ten 
weeks to answer urgent letters from vet- 
erans inquiring about the status of their 
policies. 


From Capitol Hill 


The House Naval Affairs committee 
shortly will release a report critical of 
the policy on promotions and other work 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Personnel .. . 
Look for Senators Styles Bridges and 
Harry F. Byrd of the Senate economy 
bloc to demand a reduction in the na- 
tional debt limitation, set last year at 
$300,000,000,000 to permit borrowing 
for financing the war. The debt now is 
$263;000,000,000, and the economy 
group wants to bring the limit down to 
around $280,000,000,000 . . . On the 
inside track to become the next governor 
of Kansas is Rep. Frank Carlson, sponsor 
of the pay-as-you-go tax plan in Congress 
and a leading Congressional tax authority. 


Air Shy 


Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant to the 
Secretary of State, will travel by ship. to 
the Inter-American Conference on Peace 
and Security opening in Rio de Janeiro 
on Oct. 20. It will take him two weeks, 
whereas virtually all other members of 
the U.S. delegation will go by plane in 
two days. Pasvolsky doesn’t like air 
travel. 


National Notes 


The WPB’s order covering installation 
of telephone service will shortly be 
amended to give veterans a high pref- 
erence on the list of eligibles, mad re- 
move many obsolete classifications from 
the order . . . In about a month the 
U.S. will send back to Japan the Japa- 
nese diplomats and their families interned 
at Bedford, Pa. . . . Treasury Secretary 
Fred Vinson has sworn off self-operating 
elevators. He was stuck in one recently 
for half an hour in the Federal ‘Reserve 


Building . . . Woolworth’s is planning to 
sell nylon stockings as soon as the 
supply permits and the chain can set a 
retail price for them... . The reason be- 
hind the recent shake-up of the Stars & 
Stripes London staff was the appearance 
of a pornographic note in the “Off the 
Global Wire” column, which is now a 
collector’s item. A rigid censorship of 
staff writers has been set up. 





Trends Abroad 


Expect U.S. recognition of the Ren- 
ner government in Austria after its re- 
organization, which is to be announced 
shortly . . . As a final blow in the strug- 
gle to obtain the reorganization of the 
Rumanian Government on a more repre- 
sentative basis, the U.S. will, if neces- 
sary, release evidence collected by its 
representatives in Bucharest to prove 
the non-democratic character of the 
Groza regime . . .-One of thé State De- 
partment’s first tasks after absorbing the 
OWI was the dissemination in Europe 
of stories intended to offset the “ex- 
aggerated” picture of U.S. labor strikes 
given in the British and French press. 


Fanatic Jap Cadets 


U.S. counterintelligence agents are 
more concerned about coping with the 
12,000 Jap Army and Navy cadets than 
with any other group. These young men 
from 15 to 22 years old were trained to 
fight fanatically. They now are ordered 
to widely separated cities and dismissed 
in groups of less than 150. To prevent 
them from organizing resistance and 
keeping the militaristic cult alive, no 
more than five of the cadets will be 
permitted to attend any one school. 


War Criminal Trials 


The Nuremberg trials of the 24 top 
German war criminals, scheduled for 
about Nov. 1, will differ in many re- 
spects from American courtroom pro- 
cedure. A compromise between U.S., 
British, French, and Russian legal cus- 
toms will free the trial of many rules of 
evidence prevailing in this country; 
hence there is likely to be considerable 
speechmaking and expression of opinion. 
Defendants, though they will be allowed 
legal counsel, will be required to testify; 
if they balk or become unruly they may 
be excluded and tried in absentia. U. S. 
representatives will try to rule out testi- 
mony ‘bearing on the cause of the war; 
they assume that the war was brought | 
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about by willful aggression and are in- 
terested only in the perpetrators. At least 
three of the four judges must agree for 
a verdict. Punishment may take any 
form, from death on down. 


The Uninvited 


When Canadian Government officials 
recently escorted a group of correspond- 
ents on a tour of the Eldorado mine, 
largest single source of the pitchblende 
ore from which uranium is obtained, 
there were two notable absentees: the 
Ottawa press-gallery representatives of 
Tass, Soviet news agency. Questioned 
- about being pointedly left out, one of 
the Tass men commented: “Surely you 
don’t really think the atomic bomb is a 
secret from Russian scientists?” 


Russia’s Occupation Army 


Russian soldiers now occupying Ger- 
many are not likely to see their home- 
land for a long time. The Kremlin fears 
that returning soldiers may spread dis- 
satisfaction by drawing unfavorable com- 
parisons between the comparative abun- 
dance of eonsumer goods in defeated 
Germany and their absence in victorious 
Russia. For this reason no occupation 
troops are oles returned to Russia for 
replacement and individual soldiers re- 
turning from Germany are being sent to 
the Far Eastern Armies in Siberia. There 
also is no present indication that Russia 
is evacuating troops from Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. There are constant troop 
movements but the total numbers re- 
main the same. Requisitions for food and 
goods in Czechoslovakia for the Red 
Army have increased lately and Presi- 
dent Benes has expressed alarm at the 
volume of these demands. 


Foreign Notes 


The Rev. Stewart-W. Herman Jr., pas- 
tor of the American Church in Berlin for 
five years before Pearl Harbor, is back 
in Europe for the World Council of 
Churches to check with German church 
leaders on what material and spiritual 
aid they need and will accept from the 
churches of America and the rest of the 
world . . . The Hungarian Government, 
faced with a disastrous wheat shortage, 
has worked out a method of dehydrating 
clover to make it fit for human con- 
sumption , . . Both Helsinki and Mos- 
cow are expected to turn down the re- 
cent request of the residents of the 
Finnish-owned Aland Islands that they 
be returned to Swedish rule. Residents of 
the strategic islands made the same re- 

uest 27 years ago, but: were turned 
own by. the League of Nations. 





Airline Mergers 


The announcement last week that 
American Airlines, largest U. S. domestic 
carrier, had increased its size by buying 
Mid-Continent Airlines was viewed by 





industry observers as showing a general 
trend toward airline consolidation. It is 
expected that other big lines will attempt 
similar. mergers with small ones and that 
the present sixteen companies will ulti- 


.mately be merged into about half a dozen 


lines flying the trunk routes. The big 
four have brought their mail rate down 
to 45 cents a ton-mile while the smaller 
lines have to charge much higher rates— 
up to $9 a ton-mile—to operate. In pre- 
senting the cases for CAB approval, the 
major airlines will use comparisons of 
the mail rates to prove the mergers to 
be in the public interest. 


Crude Rubber for Tires 


There are an estimated 300,000 tons of 
baled crude rubber in the Far East, one- 
third of which is in Ipdo-China, accord- 
ing to a rubber industry official. Trade 
experts estimate that 50,000 tons of 
crude will arrive in the U.S. by the year 
end and 350,000 tons in 1946. Now that 


the crude has started to trickle into West 


Coast ports, the unannounced plan for 
its use will be in effect soon. The first 
shipments will go into heavy-duty truck 
tires. Next will be a gradual increase in 
the crude content of lighter truck tires. 
When these critical needs are met, the 
crude rubber will begin going into pas- 
senger-car tires. What the eventual ratio 
of crude to synthetic rubber in tires will 
be depends upon the price, but it’s cer- 
tain that sufficient synthetic will be used 
to keep U. S. plants operating as a hedge 
against high crude prices. 


Germany’s Automotive Industry 


Engineers who followed the U.S. 
Army into Germany say that the German 
automotive industry was decidedly in- 
ferior to that of the U.S. in both quality 
and know-how of manufacturing cars, 
trucks, buses, and tanks. The machinery 
was about the same; as a matter of fact, 
many of the machines were made in the 
U.S. But where the Germans fell down 
was in failing to use mass-production 
methods. For instance, they didn’t set u 
special-purpose machines, designed an 
built to do one special job. Incidentally, 
Hitler’s widely publicized Volkswagen, 
the “people’s car” which became the Ger- 
man Army’s jeep, was actually designed 
by a British engineer. After being turned 
down in Britain, the basic design was 
sold to the Germans. . 


Business Footnotes 


Expect the OPA ‘to lift price controls 
from raw materials, foods, and soft goods 
by Feb. 1 and suspend all curbs on con- 
sumer durable goods by. next July .. . 
Recommendations on policy for the sale 
of government-owned steel producing 
facilities will soon be made to Congress 
by the Surplus Property Board . . . The 
petroleum industry’s major contribution 
to the war effort, until now a military 
secret: Production of 100-octane gaso- 
line was increased from 44,000 barrels 


to 524,000 daily, and 445,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber were supplied for tires 
and 80,000 tons for inner tubes .. . 
Present indications are that surplus Army 
tires will be returned to the manufac. 
turers of the respective brands. Each 
company then will distribute at OPA | 
ceiling prices through its regular chan- 
nels . . . West Coast fish canners are 


planning to buy a number of surplus 


Navy landing craft, the larger ones for 
conversion into floating canneries. 





Movie Lines 


Wi Hays, the recently retired film 
czar who has never held an elective pub- 
lic office, may try to fulfill a long-held 
ambition next year by seeking the U.S. 
Senate seat now held by Republican Ray- 
mond Willis of Indiana . . . Incidentally, 


Eric Johnston, Hays’s successor in the 


movie-industry post, frowns upon gangster 
movies as a disturbing factor in American 
life during the reconversion period. It’s 
expected studios will anemia current 
plans for such films . . . Look for Univer- 
sal to reverse its policy of making more 
“B” than “A” pictures. With the addition 
of such big-name producers as Mark 
Hellinger, Jack Skirball, and others not 
‘oa announced, the studio is planning a 
arge-scale production of big-budget films. 


Radio Notes 


Close friends of Bing Crosby say that 
he has flatly refused to return to the 
Kraft Music Hall on NBC unless he can 
record the shows in advance. However, 
NBC does not permit the use of tran- 
scriptions on anything but news _pro- 
grams .. . CBS executives are discussing 
a nightly 30-minute news _ broadcast 
(9:30-10 EWT) that will compete with 
next morning’s newspaper. The sustaining 
program would mix correspondents’ re- 
ports with news interpretations from New | 
York and Washington .. . It is difficult 
for shows originating in Hollywood to 
get full studio audiences because the 
number of migratory workers and serv- 
icemen is dwindling in the area. 


War Books 


James Wellard, Chicago Times war 
correspondent who followed General Pat- 
ton from North Africa through Central 
Europe, is in Washington writing a Pat- 
ton biography . . . Claude Bowers, U. S. 
Ambassador to Chile and former Am- 
bassador to Madrid, has written a book 
about the Spanish civil war. Publication, 
which was delayed while the U.S. was 
at war, is expected soon. In the manu- 
script, Bowers has included official corre- 
spondence between himself and the State 
Department and other governmental of- 
ficials including the late President Roose- 
velt . . . George Lyon, OWI Chief Elmer 
Davis’s representative on the European 
front, is compiling a record of war re- 
porting and the reporters. 
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ET’s take a look through your 

, ‘ plant ... at your processing 

A new product from petroleum is used operations. Maybe everything’s 
in processing Neoprene rubber to : : x 

make it flexible at low temperatures. going all right, but there’s always 

: room for greater efficiency . . . for 

better goods, produced cheaper. 





y that Here’s help toward that goal... 

to the Socony-Vacuum Process Products. ; 
he can The pictures on this page reveal 

ro a few of the hundreds of products _ : 
$ pro- from petroleum now improving A product from petroleum serves as a 

sussing operations ‘and lowering costs in mold lubricant in the making of glass 

yadcast more than 30 U.S. industries. bricks and many other glass articles. 

e with Additional products and new uses 

taining for present products are being 

Pies added almost daily. 

lifficult Was ldbebaes nesdé team potable: All of these products are available 

gh go into paper sizing to improve ap- for your operations now. And 

men pearance, finish and printability. 7 back.of them is our Process Prod- 





ucts Service, specialists skilled in 
proper applications to your needs. 
Call your Socony-Vacuum Rep- . 
resentative for facts and figures. 
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A New Service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Yes, even bowling pins owe somethin. 
to petroleum. A Process Product is used 


to prevent checking during kiln drying. TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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Washington ane Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





An over-all foreign intelligence agency will be created to take 
the place of the Office of Strategic Services and to coordinate 
the espionage and counterespionage activities of the FBI, Army 
Intelligence, and Naval Intelligence. The OSS has been liqui- 
dated by Presidential order effective Oct. 1, except for rem- 
nants: transferred to the War and State Departments. 


The State Department will control a worldwide organization 
comparable to the British Secret Service if President Truman’s 
present plan is carried out. But there is so much opposition to 
it among the permanent intelligence agencies that Truman 
may be persuaded to revise his program. While recognizing the 
need for coordination, these services want to retain their inde- 
pendence on the administrative level and to exchange informa- 
tion through a central agency responsible only to the President 
or his Cabinet. 


Diplomatic restraints would prevent the State Department 
from conducting an effective espionage service, according to 
old-line government detectives. They point out that the depart- 
ment already has stopped a number of FBI investigations into 
the activities of Russian agents in this country. 


The system of voluntary arbitration is the most Administration 
leaders expect to get out of the industry-labor conference sched- 
uled to open Nov. 5. Labor is dead set against compulsory 
arbitration to replace its no-strike pledge. Management would 
like compulsory arbitration but will have to be satisfied with a 
* centralized mediation service to which both management and 
labor can take their troubles. 


Force of public opinion and the threat of restrictive legislation 
will be counted upon to keep both labor and management in 
line. Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach believes these weapons 
will prove adequate. 


The War Labor Board, now under the Labor Department, and 
a rejuvenated Conciliation Service will be the principal instru- 
mentalities of labor policy until the labor-management confer- 
ence recommends something to take the board’s place. The old 
National Labor Relations Board will continue to function inde- 
pendently as the enforcement agency for the Wagner Act. 


A civilian tribunal to prosecute Japanese war criminals will be 
created by President Truman. He has discussed its organization 
and personnel with Attorney General Clark. It will borrow from 
the experience of Supreme Court Justice Jackson in his forth- 
coming prosecution of German war criminals. But it will not 
follow precisely the Jackson pattern. 


The extent of Allied participation has not yet been decided. The 
U.S. will take the initiative in creating the court and may 
invite its major Allies in the Eastern war to appoint members. 
The lesser powers will be represented, if at all, only by ob- 
servers. Because of language- and procedural difficulties, it is 
considered impractical to reserve a place on the court for every 
nation that declared war on Japan. 


All Japanese war-criminal cases will be considered first by the 
military. Where possible, trials will be conducted by «urts- 


martial under the Articles of War. Only cases not covered by 
limited military law will be handed over to the civilian court. 


Tire rationing will be off by midwinter. Truck and bus tires 
will be freed first, probably not later than Nov. 15. Passenger- 
car tires will be released about the first of the year. Army cut- 
backs have released facilities for heavy-tire manufacture at 
once but additional production lines for fabrication of light 
tires will have to be built up from scratch. 


Rationing rules will be strictly enforced by the OPA until the 
release orders are issued. Even then, demand will exceed 
supply for several months. The government probably will en- 
courage voluntary community rationing during this period of 
scarcity in order to assure preference for doctors and other 
essential users. . 


The unified economic policy for Germany promised in the Pots- 
dam Declaration has not yet materialized and some Washing- 
ton officials express doubt that it ever will. The Allied Con- 
trol Commission has made progress slowly but steadily in its 
efforts to achieve uniform policing methods. But it is as far as 
ever from its objective of administering Germany as “a single 
economic unit.” 


Russian occupation forces have systematically dismantled East- 
ern Germany’s industry. U. S. and British authorities meanwhile 
have been preoccupied with the immediate problem of getting 
the civilian population through the winter without freezing or 
starving and as yet have evolved no long-range economic plan 
for Western Germany. The British have taken the lead in train- 
ing Germans for eventual independence. 


-How long U.S. troops will have to remain in Germany is a 


moot question. Some officials believe they can be pulled out, 
all except a small token force at least, within a year, leaving the 
British and French in charge of Western Germany. Others in- 
sist that U. S. troops must rémain on the job in force until West- 
ern Germany is ready for self-rule. There is increasing doubt 
that Eastern and Western Germany will be reunited in the fore- 
seeable future. 


The $6,000,000,000 loan to Russia suggested by Stalin in his 
talk with visiting American congressmen will shrink in the 
process of negotiation. Administration officials are considering a 
credit in the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000 to finance sale of 
American heavy industrial equipment, construction materials, 
tools, clothing, and food to the Soviet Union. Terms will be 
considerably tougher than those to be offered the British for a 
similar loan: 


Anglo-American economic negotiations meanwhile are progress- 
ing slowly. They are still in the exploratory stage. Insiders 
say that the negotiations probably will last from five weeks 
to two months. 


Most of the New Dealish legislation endorsed by President 
Truman in his recent message to Congress has no chance for 
enactment at this session. This includes the bill increasing mini- 
mum wage standards to 65 cents an hour and the measure pro- 
viding increased Federal aid for education. The reason is that 
Southern Democrats and conservative Republicans have an even 


. tighter voting alliance than in President Roosevelt's time. 
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“Sgt. Thamas reporting. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 


Not a single gripe on this trip, since we put on Pepsi.” 








They’ve always called is ”” BRIG WORK” 


. . « because it’s always. been made of 
Brilliant BRASS 


THAT bright golden gleam has been the mark of a 
taut ship since before Gilbert & Sullivan sang of the 
tar who “polished up the handle so carefully that soon 
he was the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.” On deck and 
below, from stem to stern, Brass today is still the 
modern seafaring metal for a thousand and one uses 
on big and little ships. 


For Brass has a peculiar way of being all things to 


all users... of bringing to each application the exact 


properties required. In naval Brass alloys, for instance, 
beauty is far more than skin deep. The beauty of Brass, 
to shipowners, lies just as much in its stubborn resist- 
ance to corrosion, in its rocklike durability under the 
roughest use and weather, and in its high salvage value. 
Then, finally, there is the surprising economy of Brass, 
based on the ease with which it is formed and fabri- 


cated. That’s why Brass is an ever-new delight to 
designers, manufacturers, merchandisers. 


To you— whether your product is marine hardware 
or modern lighting fixtures, costume jewelry or electric 
generators — Brass, in some of the many alloys made 
in these modern Bristol mills, offers you the exact 
combination of qualities your product could use to 
give it added outer eye-appeal or inner cost-appeal 
... or both. For 95 years, Bristol has supplied depend- 
ably uniform sheet, rod, and wire for many famed con- 
sumer products. And now Bristol would welcome the 
chance to discuss the uses of Brass in your products. 
Just name the place and the hour. 


THE : 
Bristol Brass 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass at Bristol, Connecticut, Since 1850 
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Uneasy Lies the Nation Under 
Confused Labor, Price Policies 


Washington's Failure to Set 
Wage Course for Reconversion 
Intensifies Wave of Strikes 


The nation began to have its first peace 
scare last week. The gears of reconver- 
sion still meshed, but not smoothly. In 
place of confidence, apprehension was 
entering the national mind. 

No single factor was to blame; rather 
an accumulation of them. The man in the 
street had to look no farther than his own 
neighborhood to discover lives uprooted 
by war, again uprooted by peace—the 
defense worker undecided whether to re- 
tun home; the serviceman’s young wife 
face to face with the fact that demo- 
bilization had abruptly cost the family 
its source of income. 

The man in the street jingled more 
money in his pocket than ever before, 
but he was worried, very worried. How 
much would he be earning a year from 
now? How about taxes? Up or down or 
where? With the national debt already 
approaching the $300,000,000,000 mark, 
it took no wiseacre to know that 





relief from deficit was not yet in sight. 
But more disturbing yet were the 
strikes and the threat of strikes. Unques- 


’ tionably they were contributing more to 


the state of uneasiness than any other 
single factor. At the moment they were 
the sand in the gears of reconversion. 


Labor Drops the Hammer: In De- 
troit, the Ford: Motor Co. was still shut 
down as a result of a secondary strike 
against one of its suppliers. Labor trou- 
bles had also closed the Chrysler Corp.’s 
Dodge truck plant. And at General 
Motors, production efforts were slowed 
to a walk by a secondary strike against 
one of its suppliers. 

A rapidly spreading strike in the oil 
industry was tightening the nation’s 
gasoline supply. Already “no gas” signs 
on filling stations were bringing the 
realities of the situation directly home to 
the average Middle Westerner. Even 
more serious was the threat to indus- 
trial fuel gas. 

With 250,000 workers already idle in 
strikes across the country, still more 
stoppages were in prospect this week. 
Lumber, steel, and rubber workers have 








Associated Press photos 


- eee Detroit’s": ')--s and Port Arthur’s strikers (52 hours’ pay for 40-hour week) highlight growing tension 
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threatened to back sharp wage demands 
with walkouts. On Monday a strike of 


- elevator operators in New York tied up 


business in thousands of offices. 

The labor market presented a continu- 
ing paradox. Despite hundreds of thou- 
mF 3 made idle by cutbacks and layoffs, 
and sharp increases in unemployment 
compensation claims from coast to coast, 
employers still reported that the jobs they 
had to offer far outnumbered the appli- 
cants. In St. Louis, the Chamber of Com- 
merce blamed “too liberal” unemploy- 
ment-pay policies for slowing down re- 
conversion. In Washington, the Senate, 
reflecting .this sentiment in the cloak- 
rooms if not in speeches from the floor, 
beat down attempts to provide $25 a 
week in jobless pay throughout the land, 

nd finally passed a bill which would only 

call for Federal underwriting of 26 weeks 
‘of compensation at state scales. 

But whatever the public state of mind, 


- one thing was unmistakable—nearly four 


years of wartime truce between labor 
and management were at an end. In the 
general unrest there wem two underly- 
ing themes: (1) organized labor was de- 
termined not to return to old jobs with- 
out pay scales at a near-equivalent of 
wartime “take-home,” so long as the cost 
of living was high; (2) management was 
equally determined that so long as OPA 
price ceilings remained, no wage in- 
creases would be granted without com- 
pensating price adjustments. 

- Henceforth, the clash would come be- 
tween management’s attempts to meet 
comemenye pricing and labor’s demands 
for higher wages. 

Significance -——~— 

Basically, much of the country’s un- 
rest stems from bag. ech failure to 
redefine reconversion policies. The poli- 
cies adopted immediately after the fall of 
Japan fell into two patterns: 

@ The speediest removal of controls over 
raw materials to accelerate plant conver- 
sions and thus avoid unemployment. 

@ Continued price ceilings to combat in- 
flation, but the lid off wages where prices 
perforce would not be increased. 

Beyond question, the first inspired 
management to attempt more rapid tran- 
sition; the second gave labor a lever for 
wage demands. But the conflict in these 

licies is now becoming plain. With 
abor on the march, the question is: 
Which of the government’s policies will 
crack first? To most Administration offi- 
cials in Washington, higher wages and 
even higher prices are desirable provid- 
ing wage increases outstrip prices rises— 
hence the retention of price ceilings. 

To the economists, it’s another flirta- 
tion with controlled inflation. But what- 
ever the terminology, the reason for the 
attitude is not remote. A national debt 
of almost $300,000,000,000 must be bul- 
warked by an expanded national income. 

If the present dual character of the 

licies is carried through, labor is not 
ikely to be diseonraged in its demands 








for higher wages, but a wave of strikes 
may cause Congress to balk. Congress 
historically has had the jitters when work 
stoppages spread. Should strikes become 
serious, should the national uneasiness 
grow, the legislators may not only. block 
much of President Truman’s labor-en- 
dorsed program, but revive dormant la- 
bor-curving legislation to boot. 


Pi 


Burton of Ohio 


The President’s smile of welcome told 
nothing. But the 223 reporters at Tues- 


day’s White House press conference, re- ’ 


membering his casual announcement of 
Russia’s entry into the Pacific war, were 
ready for anything. Still smiling, Mr. Tru- 
man disclosed that his choice for the 
Supreme Court vacancy made by the 
resignation of Owen J. Roberts of Penn- 





Burton: From Senate to Supreme Court 


sylvania was a man few had. even con- 
sidered a likely candidate—the junior sen- 
ator from Ohio, 57-year-old Harold H. 
Burton, a Republican. Then the President 
joined in the rueful laughter of reporters 
whose dope stories on Roberts’s successor 
had generally overlooked Burton. 


A Republican’s Progress: Burton him- 
self, about to take a train for Ohio, had 


been surprised when the President had. 


told him only the night before. “It was 
just like being struck by lightning,” he 


said. The day: after the President’s an-- 


nouncement came prompt Senate con- 
firmation. 
A_non-smoking, non-drinking Unitari- 


an* who works out in a every day, 
Burton is a graying, stocky man with a 
quiet manner and immense energy. 

A senator since Jan. 3, 1941, he sup- 
ported the Roosevelt Administration’s pre- 
Pearl Harbor foreign policies and some 
of its domestic program as well—TVA, 
farm-labor deferment, the soldier-vote 
bill, the FEPC, abolition of poll taxes. On 
the other hand he voted against the Ad- 
ministration on taxes, the NYA, and the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike act. His biggest 
single claim to national fame was co- 
sponsorship of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill 
resolution (B2H2) for a postwar inter- 
national world organization. His friend- 
ship with the President dates from his 
early membership on the Truman Senate 
war ‘investigating committee. 

Burton was born in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., on June 22, 1888. He received his 


A.B. at Bowdoin College, Maine, and his 


law degree at Harvard. (At both places 
he roomed with Owen Brewster of Maine. 
Both entered the Senate the same day.) 
In 1912, the year he became a lawyer, 
Burton married Selma F. Smith and 
headed for Ohio. He practiced law for 
two years in Cleveland, then went west. 
In Idaho he served as attorney for power 
interests. An infantry captain in the last 
war, he returned to Cleveland, where he 
became a corporation lawyer. From 1935 
to 1940 he was Mayor of Cleveland. His 
program of civic reform was so successful 
that Ohio voted him into the Senate even 
though it went into the Roosevelt third- 
term column. 

’ The new high-court justice is not re- 
garded as a rich man. In Washington he 
lives quietly. His two sons are in the 
service; his two daughters are married. 


The New Line-Up: President Tru- 
man’s first Supreme Court appointment 
cost the GOP a Senate seat (Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche is expected to appoint a 
Democrat to succeed Burton), but left 
the political complexion of the court in- 
tact: seven Democrats and. two Republi- 
cans. The other GOP member is Chief 
Justice Stone. 

The big question was where Burton 
would stand ‘in the high court’s ideolog- 
ical line-up. People who knew him best 
describe him as a “liberal Republican” 
with no reactionary tendencies. They 
predicted that he would most uently 
share in the sharply split tribunal the eco- 
nomic and other views of Chief Justice 
Stone and Justice Stanley F. Reed, who 
sometimes have stood with the so-called 
liberal group: (Black, Douglas, Murphy, 
and Rutledge) and again with the other 
group (Frankfurter, Jackson, and, until 
his resignation, Roberts). 

Burton’s appointment brought criticism 
from only one important source: Labor 
recalled that in the Senate he had sought 
drastic changes in the Wagner Act. 





*As moderator of the American Unitarian <Asso- 
ciation, representing, all U: churches in the 
United States and Canada, Burton is head of the 
denomination. 
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For the first time since their former 








up- colleague moved into the White House 
pre- fve months ago, senators last week 
ome showed signs of balking on a nomina- 
VA, tio proposed by Harry S. Truman. The 
vote Senate Commerce Committee delayed 
On yoting on former Rep. Raymond S. Mc- 
Ad- Keough of Illinois for a $12,000-a-year, 
the six-year term as member of the five-man 
‘gest Maritime Commission. 
Co- While denying that the postponement 
‘Hill was in the nature of a pigeonhole move, 
ater- Sen. Josiah W. Bailey, Commerce chair- 
end- man, admitted that his committee would 
his take the unusual step of seeking “more 
nate light” from Mr. Truman on his choice of 
McKeough. Old hands at Capitol Hill’s 
lain, peculiar argot drew only one interpreta- 
1 his tion from Bailey’s remark: the delega- 
1 his tion to the White House would urge the 
laces President to withdraw the nomination. 1 
aine. Reason: The conservative Commerce a6 
lay.) Committee, receptive to an AFL pressure — Shaw _o 
vyer, campaign, felt that McKeough’s current ae — Bor es 
= CIO acme pea sreecen Seen, Racked by disease, Billy Pinion, 15 (left), and Lloyd, 12, are comic-book fans 
west. bias any action he might have to take on 
ower the Maritime Commission in the running 
> last battle between the bitterly feuding AFL 
re he and CIO seamen’s unions. 
1935 Bailey, who last year threatened to 
. His leave the Democratic party if the CIO- 
essful PAC ever got control, was expected to 
even urge the President. to steer clear of an 
third- AFL-CIO war, as he had in his appoint- 
ment of Lewis B. Schwellenbach as Sec- 
at re- retary of Labor. 
on he o~ 
1 the 
ried. 9 ‘People Can Be So Good’ 
Tru- The phone call Mrs. Lillie Pinion made 
tment last week to the office.of The Salisbury 
Frank (N.C.) Post was throat-catching. In the 
int a paper's columns Mrs. Pinion had read 
t left eae Jeon Wrew, Pyenr-ald victim i” 
rt in- the incurable disease called muscular 
publi- dystrophy, whose mother had brought Z d 9. al cove th loits of S doth — Aor rine — 
Chief him to New York from Miami Beach in David, 19, also enjoys the exploits of Superman and other powe eroes 
des : i ; ; 
furton gy Re ictal "leaky _. pe a over in bed. Lloyd who appears normal _ thin pads the boys had been lying on, 
eolog- wanted Mrs. Wrinn’s address so that she 2¢ first glance, can care for himself ex- heating equipment, a wheel chair (from 
1 best could write her a note of sympathy; CePt for walking. " a man whose son had died of muscular 
lican” she, too, had three sons doomed to dystrophy), fruit, cakes, candy, and ice 
They die of the strange ailment characterized Help From Everywhere: All three cream. Local church people, who had 
ently by a progressive wasting away of boys, who think they will get well even- previously given periodic help, arranged 
secs the body.® p tually, spend their time reading comic a mass meeting to systematize the han- 
ustice Thus Mrs. Pinion. the widow of a cot- 00ks, listening to the radio, or playing dling of the flood of donations. 
, who ton-mill textile worker, inadvertently with Lloyd’s half-breed Persian kitten, Delighted by their unexplained bonan- 


turn ra -, Smokey. Grateful for the $30. a month she za and the steady procession of friendly 
a - ae oo: baubier ka poy ad gets from the county welfare depart- visitors, the boys were asked what they 
ae granted for years. David, her eldest, now ™ent, Mrs. Pinion has attended her sons _ wanted most. Their unanimous request 


f 1 . : - without any outside help. Local doctors . was for three autographed photographs 
oe Barns Sicken clove pid pst ne posal ys and the Duke University hospital at Dur- of Kate Smith, the radio singer. Her 
ticism tum. oven ix ted tes ae eventually ham long ago adjudged their case hope- manager promptly complied. To Mayor 
Labor , in a shabby bedroom of the Pinion ess. Efforts to find them an institutional S. Holmes Plexico of Salisbury he sent 
sought oan his younger brothers, Billy, now home failed. three pictures to be presented formally 


15 : Circulation of the Pinions’ tragedy to the Pinion youngsters. 

| fdblinghy ico otra id perdey ig wig brought a prompt response. By hand and Mrs. Pinion was overwhelmed: “Peo- 
‘ by mail came an outpouring of $1,500 in ple can be so good when they know 

in the i ee en a ee heen cash, clothing, furniture, new linoleum about things.” Happily she confided that 

of the tary incapacity to utilize Vitamin E. and rug, new mattresses to replace the she would now be able to buy the fruit 
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juices which doctors had prescribed for 
the boys but which she hadn’t been able 


to afford. She confessed to two more am-: 


bitions: to bring home from an orphanage 
her 17-year-old daughter, Nanette (who 
is normal), and to own her home (she 
and three sisters now own it jointly). 
“Next to a miracle which would make the 
boys well,” the plucky mother declared, 
“I want to keep this house for them as 
long as they live.” 


taal 


‘Dewey and the Code 


As a teaser for the forthcoming Con- 


* gressional inquiry into Pearl Harbor, the 


story had elements of old-fashioned melo- 
drama. The villain of the piece was the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt; the hero, his 
1944 Presidential campaign rival, Gov. 
Thomas E.. Dewey. The drama’s theme: 


an act of patriotic self-sacrifice which . 


may have cost Dewey the White House. 

The story was set forth in Life maga- 
zine last week by John Chamberlain, best 
known as a book critic. Some time prior 
to Pearl Harbor, Chamberlain wrote, the 
United States cracked the Japanese 
“ultra” code, thus permitting the late 
President and the high command to know 
fifteen hours in advance of Pearl Harbor 
that Japan was ready to break relations 
and attack. The target was unknown, but 
official guesses pointed to the East Indies, 
the Philippines: or Guam. 

Dewey knew all this long before the 
height of the campaign, Chamberlain 
said, and could have used as campaign 
ammunition the charge that the President 
had “betrayed” American interests by not 
forestalling the attack or trying to miti- 
-~ it. The governor, however, refrained 

m using the information after General 
of the Army Marshall, in a letter delivered 
by a mysterious emissary, asked him to 
keep the knowledge secret because the 
Japs were unaware the code had been 
cracked and that disclosure might cost 
many American lives in future actions. 

Dewey, Chamberlain continued, won- 
dered whether the Marshall letter was a 


oe move to silence him, but finally. 


ecided to take the general’s word and 
laid aside his formidable weapon. 

In Albany, Dewey acknowledged re- 
ceipt of a letter from Marshall but de- 
clined to reveal its contents. Herbert 
Brownell Jr., chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and Elliott V. Bell, 
New York State Banking Superintendent, 
said the Chamberlain story was true. Con- 
gressional Pearl] Harbor investigators were 


silent, but it was a foregone conclusion . 


oF would seek the facts from Marshall 
and possibly Dewey himself. 


Pom 


Out to Lunch 


The entire luncheon, consisting of one 
small sardine, a scoop of dry rice, and a 
banana, took only five minutes to eat. 
Forewarned that they would go hungry, 





Acme 
Dewey (receiving Shrine Potentate): 
Did a secret pull his 1944 punches? 


the 200 guests assembled at Town Hall in 
New York last week resolutely followed 
the example of their chairman, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and downed the 
“meal” with a good grace. Their motive 
was virtuous: to try what the average 
Filipino had for lunch every day. 
Elsewhere in the nation preparations 
went forward for similar meals under a 
“Share-the-Food” plan sponsored by the 
Girl Scouts of America, the Camp Fire 
Girls, the National YWCA’s Girl Reserves, 
the National Federation of Settlements, 
and the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
The object was for as many Americans as 
possible to sit down to at least one meal 
of the same type and quantity—no more, 





Mrs. Roosevelt: Share-the-Food chairman 
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no less—as that of the people of the vari- 
ous United Nations, and to donate the 
difference between the money spent on 
that meal and that spent on their regular 
daily menu to private agencies for over- 
seas relief. The funds would supplement 
the bare-subsistence meals provided by 
such official relief dispensers as the 
UNRRA. 


Eating as Europe Eats: The Share- 
the-F Committee offered a wide, if 

im, variety of meal choices. Some were 

id out on exhibit before the New York 
guests: a Belgian luncheon consisting of 
watery vegetable soup, two boiled po- 
tatoes, a small helping of spinach, and 
a slice of rye bread; a Greek supper of 
dried vegetables in soup, olives, and 
bread; an English breakfast of kedgeree 
(fish and rice), bread with margarine, 
and tea. ‘ 

Presiding over the “starvation lunch- 
eon,” Mrs. Roosevelt deemed it appro- 
priate that youth agencies should have 
sponsored the Share-the-Food idea—“for 
it is the children of the world who will 
suffer more than the adults if help is not 
sent quickly.” Reporters noted only one 
flaw in the program's excellent begin- 
ning: while the guests amiably starved 
on rice and sardines, ten pink-cheeked 
young representatives of the sponsoring 
organizations, invited to be present as a 
“color guard,” were taken down the street 
to a restaurant for a full American meal. 


Qo 


How Not to End the World 


The battle lines began to form last 
week on an issue destined to be one of 
the most vital and bitterly contested in 
American history—whether to keep, or to 
share with others, the secret and control 
of the atomic bomb. 

The man on the street had not heard 
all the pros and cons. But a Gallup poll 
had determined this much of a national 
frame of mind: 78 per cent of those 
polled had voted to keep control, and only 
14 per cent preferred to hand it over to 
a special international air force under the 
United Nations Security Council. 


Sowing the Wind: In Congress, await- 
ing President Truman’s message outlining 
his own views on atom-bomb control, 
elsewhere in official Washington, and in 
scientific and intellectual circles, the ar- 
gument already was starting: 

@ In the House, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee prepared to consider a bill introduced 
by its chairman, Rep. Hatton Sumners, 
imposing capital punishment or imprison- 
ment on anyone disclosing, without Con- 
ine authority, anything about the 


mb’s composition, production, and use. | 


@ The Senate had before it a resolution 
by Sen. Elbert-Thomas, already approved 
by his Military Affairs Committee, creat- 
ing an eleven-man Commission on Atomic 
Energy. Its members would be the Chief 
Justice of the United States, one Presi- 
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dential appointee, the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the Senate 
and House Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees, and an eleventh person ap- 
pointed by the other ten. The Foreign 
Relations Committee had another reso- 
lution by Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
proposing a joint Congressional commit- 
tee of twelve. These two resolutions, en- 
visioning no more than preliminary 
bodies to study the problem of atomic 
control, overlapped. 

@ Sen. Brien McMahon had a third pro- 
posal, more concrete: to set up a national 


’ board of control which would plan atomic 
- research and experiment, prescribe penal- 


ties for unauthorized production and use, 
and negotiate with the United Nations 
Security Council for eventual interna- 


. tional control. : 


@ Leading scientists almost unanimously 
opposed War Department peacetime 


atomic control. They said: such restraints . 


would stifle the free international ex- 
change of valuable scientific data. In a 
letter to Sen. Warren Magnusson, Dr. En- 
rico Fermi, associate director of the Los 
Alamos, N.M., atom project, declared: 
“Any major power could reach our pres- 
ent stage in this development in five years 
. . . Our nation should take the lead. in 
making the results of all fundamental 
research in this as in any other field 
available to everyone . . . Any attempt 
to’ impose secrecy . . . would very shortly 
result in weakening our position since it 
would stop the progress of nuclear physics 
in this country.” 
@ Ina public letter 23 signatories in- 
cluding Clarence K. Streit, author of a 
lan for a federal world union, urged 
ormation of a “nuclear union” to con- 
trol atomic power, which would guaran- 
tee the “protection” of that power to 


any nation which cast .off “absolute na- 
tional sovereignty” and agreed to grant 
its citizens as much “individual liberty” 
as does the United States Constitution. 

@ Reports that Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace had, at a Cabinet 
meeting, urged that Russia be let in on 
atomic secrets as a token ‘of good faith 
and an insurance of world peace were 
denied by President Truman at an in- 
formal press conference at the White 
House rear entrance on his return from 
Jefferson Islands. Describing the Cabinet 
session as a general discussion on our 
future course on atomic energy—with 
Wallace taking no more part than anyone 
else—the President stressed that he low 
self would make the decision on the 
nation’s atomic-bomb policy. 


The Storm Approaches: But all give- 
and-take to date on the issue of atomic- 
bomb control will be as nothing com- 
pared with the controversy certain to 
explode when the sensational extent of 
the War Department’s proposals on the 
subject—now on President Truman’s 
desk—are made public. These plans, 
NEwswEEX learned, call for: 

@ Absolute control over all atomic re- 
search—not only in colleges and indus- 
tries, but even in high-school students’ 
attic laboratories. _ 

@ Drastic criminal penalties against pub- 
lishing or repeating any information about 
atomic research not officially released. 

@ The right to condemn and buy and 
sell real and personal property which 
might be vsetul tt atomic research (in- 


cluding residences that officials might 


find convenient to use). 

@ The right to hire any persons neces- 
sary for atomic experimentation. 

@ The right to purchase foreign lands 


or inventions or to hire foreigners for 
atomic experimentation. 

@ All controls to be exercised by a nine- 
man commission, four eobscliadk by the 
Army and Navy, and five civilians chosen 
by the President—serving for nine years, 
and approximately as removed from 
Presidential or Congressional control as 
members of the Supreme Court. 


~— 


Presidential Clambake 


Asked to name offhafhd the plushiest 
clambake, horseshoe-pitching, _skeet- 
shooting, beer-and-bourbon-drinking, and 
oyster-eating site within easy distance of 
Washington, D. C., most capital Demo- 
crats unhesitatingly answer: “Jefferson 
Islands Club.” Founded in 1928 in his 
New York governorship days by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and a group of conviv- 
ial friends as a strictly male retreat, the 
club occupies two of three small Chesa- 
peake Bay islands 18 miles from Annap- 
olis. (A third island is owned by Russell 
M. Arundel, club member and friend of 
numerous Washington politicos. ) 

Jefferson Islands is rarely in the news. 
In 1937 it hit the front pages when Mr. 
Roosevelt, disturbed by opposition to his 
Supreme Court reorganization plan, held 
a big powwow there to restore party 
harmony. Last week end President Tru- 
man went to Jefferson Islands for a spor- 
tive outing in honor of James M. Barnes, 
a Presidential administrative assistant ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt who had 
stayed over with the Truman Adminis- 
tration until July. 


Politicians at Play: Brimming with 
anticipation, the President motored 
bright and early Saturday from Wash- 








Diving Camera: The Navy revealed 
last week a secret aid to American port 
defenses—underwater photography down 
to 300 feet. Left, a glider hunts mines 
on channel bottoms. Center, a diver... 








U.S. Navy from Acme Photos 
. . . inspects an anti-torpedo net at 20 
feet for possible flaws. Right, a diver 
secures a special cutting charge to dis- 
pose of a mine.- Pictures were made by 
lowering camera on cable or by the divers. 
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Acme photos 


The uninvited clamor for a glimpse of Shirley at the church; the invited curiously examine sterling-silver gifts 


ington to Annapolis with Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, Secretary 
of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Sen- 
ate Secretary Leslie Biffle, former White 
House Press Secretary Stephen Early, 
and Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the 
President’s military aide. At the United 
States Naval Academy wharf Mr. Tru- 
man boarded the Maryland, a state pilot 
boat, for the trip to the islands. About 
75 party stalwarts, mostly members of 
Congress and Cabinet members, were 
ferried over in six boats chartered by 
Arundel. Saturday night the 75 went 
back to Washington. Sunday 150 new 
guests arrived. 

The party lasted for two days. Guests 
drank, played poker, swam, shot clay 
pigeons, and ate newly dredged oysters. 
In a horseshoe-pitching contest the south- 
paw President teamed with Sen. Glenn 
Taylor of Idaho and lost, 21 to 20, to 
Senators Tydings of Maryland and Ful- 
bright of Arkansas. 

On Sunday night, reluctantly, Mr. 
Truman turned back to Washington. 


ae 


And They Lived Happily 


From a curbstone point of view, the 
occasion had all the makings of a Class- 
A Hollywood premiére. At 3 in the after- 
noon the crowd began gathering around 
the Wilshire Methodist Church. By 8:30 
that evening 5,000 people surged at the 
roped-off entrance, 45 special police 
stood guard, and traffic was stopped for 
four blocks. 

Inside the church 500 invited guests 
sat engulfed by hundreds of pink roses. 
A blue ribbon stretched down the center 
aisle to the flower-banked altar with its 
gold cross. The organist played Irving 
Berlin’s “Always.” At 8:45 the bride, 
Shirley Temple, came down the aisle on 
her father’s arm. 

Thus the 17-year-old. girl who made 
movie millions as a child star was married 
on Sept. 19 to Sgt. John G. Agar Jr., 24- 





‘Associated Press 
Mrs. Agar (with husband) cuts the cake 


year-old Army Air Forces engineer. In a 
white satin dress with a full train and 
satin tiara, with a penny in her shoe for 
luck, Shirley said “I will” loudly. The 
handsome sergeant, towering above his 
tiny bride, was nervous. 

At the church door, spectators crashed 
through the rope barriers and rushed the 
new Mrs. Agar and her husband, wish- 
ifig them luck and demanding auto- 
graphs. Later, at the Temple home, 
bride and bridegroom ‘stood in a re- 
ception line for two hours, shaking hands 
with their guests (among them: Gov. 
Earl Warren, David O. Selznick, and 
Darryl F. Zanuck). Then they left for a 
ten-day honeymoon. 

Shirley and John plan to live on the 
Temple estate in a -seven-room cottage, 
once Shirley’s playhouse, now minus its 
original soda fountain. Last week the 
place was aglitter with wedding gifts: 
silverware, crystal, cook books, and elec- 
tric irons, the offerings of hundreds of 
friends. 


A Queen Unwanted 


At a Brooklyn, N. Y., pier the giant 
Normandie lay forgotten. Deserted—save 
for a maintenance crew—dark, gutted, the 
former French liner, onetime queen of the 
seas, was consigned by the Navy to the 
Maritime Commission last week for “dis- 
posal”—presumably as scrap. 

Commandeered and renamed the 
U.S.S. Lafayette by the American Govern- 
ment after Pearl Harbor, the Normandie 
had given the Navy one of its biggest 
single headaches after it caught fire and 
turned over in the Hudson River in Feb- 
ruary 1942, and later, after eighteen 
months, was raised at a cost of approx- 
imately $5,000,000. Later, another $6,- 
000,000 was spent on the ship, first at 
Bayonne, N. J., and then at the Brooklyn 
pier. Months ago the Navy offered the 
ship to Vice Admiral Emory Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, but 
Land turned it down. 

This time the Navy turned the Nor- 
mandie over to the commission without 
advance warning. Caught off guard, 
Maritime officials at the week end had 
not yet “accepted” the presentation of 
the $60,000,000 white elephant. 


a 


Design for Dying 

The rough going that Pvt. Leopold 
Prorok of Chicago, a 26-year-old ma- 
chine gunner with the 87th Division, met 
through Holland, Belgium, France, and 
Germany—including his treacherous knif- 
ing by a Nazi prisoner—faded before the 
painful news his sister wrote: His pret- 
ty 22-yéar-old wife, Loretta, mother of 
his 4-year-old son, had been seen with 


another man. Letters from his wife quit 


coming. 

Home in August after seven months 
overseas, Prorok confronted his wife at 
their little house in Chicago’s Polish sec- 
tion. Loretta admitted that a co-worker 
at the tool plant had driven her home 
a few times and made a few overtures. 
But, she assured her distraught husband, 
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there had been no intimacies. A recon- 
ciliation followed. 

Nevertheless Prorok still brooded. Last 
week, a few days before he was due 
back at camp, the soldier and two men 
friends drove to the Perfection Tool & 


‘Metal Heat Treating Co. It was nearly 


time for the night shift to come out. 
Prorok sent in word he would like to 
see “Herb with the 87 Chevvy.” 

Out came Herbert Levens, 34, mar- 
ried and the father of three children, his 
overalls dirty from his job as a sand 
blaster. They traded words. Levens, 
denying any intimacy with Mrs. Prorok, 
walked off, calling: “You're nobody.” 
Prorok, a husky 6-footer, followed and 
knocked him down with two powerful 
blows. “Let that be a lesson to you!” 
he cried. He rubbed his knuckles, 
climbed into the car, and drove off. 

While employes watched from the 
factory windows, Levens sat. befuddled 
for a moment, then suddenly toppled 
over, dead. The coroner said he died 


from a traumatic hemorrhage of the. 


brain, caused by a blow on the head. 


A Date for V-J Day: At a packed in- 
quest in the county morgue the next day, 


-Prorok and his wife both testified. The 


bewildered veteran, his mouth tight and 
his face drawn, explained that he had 
only wanted to tell Levens to stay away 
from his wife. Loretta Prorok indignantly 
revealed that Levens had called her 
even after her husband’s return—that on 


V-J Day he had telephoned her at 2 


a.m. to ask for a date. 

The coroner’s jury recommended that 
Prorok be held for the grand jury on a 
manslaughter charge. Police officials sad- 
ly commented: “We fear a wave of such 
acts as servicemen return—and we urge 
such husbands to think twice and not 
tuin the life they are returning to.” 


Pa 


World War II 


Back in 1942 the late President Roose- 
velt, dissatisfied with the idea of calling 
it “The Second World War,” sought pub- 
lic suggestions for a more accurate, de- 
scriptive title. Thousands of responses 
poured into the White House. Editorial 
writers had a field day. At one stage the 


President tentatively chose “The War of 


Survival” from among the suggested titles. 
In May 1944 he settled for “The Tyrant’s 
War.” But neither those names nor any 
of the other fancy ones ever stick.* 
While historians were still uncertain 
over the name, retiring Secretary of War 
Stimson and Secretary of the Navy For- 
testal wrote President Truman on Sept. 
10 recommending “World War II.” The 
President approved. Last week, with pub- 
lication of the title in the Federal Reg- 
ister, “World War II” became official. 








*Unofficially, the Russians term it ““T"-e Fatherland 
wa British use ““The Six Years’ War” or just 
ar.” 
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We Must Stay There to Collect 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


An important government off- 
cial who is a lawyer in private life 
remarked last week: “After a long 
trial you win a lawsuit. Your col- 
leagues at the bar congratulate you, 
your client shakes your hand, and you 
pat yourself on the back. But there are 
still many steps to be taken before you 
obtain a final execution and 
so make the effort worth- 
while to your client. If you 
are careless, you will not 
collect the benefits of your 
victory.” 

' The analogy intended by 
this official was to the be- 
havior of the United States 
in this transitional period be- 
tween the defeat and dis- 
armament of Germany and 
Japan and the organization 
of peace. The peace treaties have not 
been signed. They have not even been 
agreed upon. Sharp differences among 
the major Allies remain unresolved. 
The first meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers appears to have 
accomplished very little. Much of 
Europe and parts of Asia are in a 
state of flux. The United Nations Or- 
ganization has not begun to operate. 

Yet the first concern of some mem- 
bers of Congress seems to be to 
“bring the boys home,” on the one 
hand, and to stop the draft, on the 
other. If these voices were heeded, 
American forces would have to be 
withdrawn from Europe, Japan, and 
Asia within a year and the Army, 
Air Forces, and Navy would be re- 
duced to skeletons with a good many 
important bones missing. 


This tendency toward the precipi- 
tate withdrawal and dismantling of 


our armed power is being watched. 


closely by every diplomat in Wash- 
ington, by every chancellery and 
general staff in the world, and by 
the leaders of political factions in 
many of the countries of Europe. It 
is being construed as a revival of 
the mixture of isolationism and na- 
iveté which followed the last war. 
It is alarming those who would like 
to follow our leadership. 

Rapid demobilization of a large 


‘part of our war machine was, of 


course, anticipated. The difference be- 
tween that and what many officials 
and observers see developing is like 
the difference between an orderly re- 
tirement on the battlefield and a rout. 

This correspondent has been un- 





able to find any important hidden op- 
position to bringing home and dis- 
charging as rapidly as possible the 
members of the armed services who 
have done their stint. General Mar- 
shall’s talk with some 300 members 
of Congress last week cleared up a 
number of misunderstandings about 
that. The policy of both the 
Army and the Navy is to 
release men as rapidly as 
transportation and admin- 
istrative facilities and their 
point systems, which are es- 
sentially just, permit. 

Political pressure to speed’ 
up the rate of discharge is 
not what is bothering of- 
ficials who are concerned 
about the organization of 
the peace. The sources of 
their anxiety are: 

1—The tendency to disregard or 
play fast and loose with the problem 
of replacements. 

2—The demand, which is already 
audible, for reducing our forces of 
occupation to an absolute: minimum 
and for withdrawing them completely 
at the earliest possible moment. 

38—Uncertainty about the size of 
the armed forces which Congress will 
authorize for the next few years. 

‘Most of the world is very sensitive 
to power. We have our economic 
strength. We have the atomic bomb. 
But these are not substitutes for vis- 
ible armed forces or for the convic- 
tion that we are able and ready to 
use them. 

We influence the course of events 
in China and Korea by putting troops 
there. We influence the course of 
events not only in Germany but else- 
where on the Continent by keeping 
troops in Europe. If we vithhaeaer be- 
fore settlements have been secured, 
we say in effect that we are not in- 
terested in these settlements. Even 
announcements that by such and such 
a date we will have only so many 
troops in a particular place weaken 
our influence (see International 
Scene). 


We have not yet collected many 
of the benefits of victory. The de- 
mands for pell-mell withdrawal and 
dismantling of our armed forces are 
being read throughout the world as 
signs either that we do not intend 


. to try to collect them or that we do 


not yet understand the relationship 
between diplomacy and power. 


. 
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Warren the Peacemaker 


Last month a handsome, square-jawed 

man in his early 40s strode into the of- 
fices of top Labor Department officials 
and said ingratiatingly: “Hello, ’'m Ed 
Warren from, Chi- 
cago.” He then 
asked to see the 
boss. 
’ Edgar L. War- 
ren had come to 
ask Secretary of La- 
bor Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach for one of 
the toughest jobs in 
the department: 
Director of the 
United States Con- 
ciliation Service. 
Though Schwellen- 
bach had never before laid eyes on him, 
Ed Warren landed the job. He took office 
two weeks ago just as the long-feared 
labor war exploded in the automobile and 
oil industries (see page 27). 

Warren sold himself on his‘record of a 
dozen years of government service—chief- 
ly as peacemaker during the last year 
and a half in Chicago, where as regional 
head of the War Labor Board he super- 
vised the settlement of one-fourth of the 
nation’s labor disputes. Labor warmed to 
him at his first Chicago press conference 
when he said the “Little Steel” formula 
was outmoded by the rising cost of living. 
But labor squirmed when he mora 9 
“Do you believe in the no-strike pledge?” 

The no;strike pledge ended with the 
war and the Conciliation Service has no 
power to enforce decisions. But the new 
conciliator is an optimist. Opposed to 
compulsory arbitration, he is determined 
to prove that voluntary conciliation can 
bring warring factions to truce. 





4 Harris & Ewing 
Edgar L. Warren 


From Bureau to Bureau: Born 42 
years ago in Pittsburgh, he attended 
Bethany College in West Virginia and 
Harvard Business School. In 1933, after 
seven years as economist with the Ral- 


* ston Purina Co. of St. Louis, he went 


to the Department of Agriculture, then 
shifted to the Wage and Hours Division 
of the Labor Department and transferred 
to the War Labor Board a few months 
after that agency was created. 

Warren is the son of a preacher of the 
Christian Evangelist faith and descend- 
ant of a pioneer family (his grandfather, 
Frederick T. Kemper, founded Warrens- 
burg, Mo.). But his churchly unbringing 
has not prevented him from becoming a 
connoisseur of good bourbon (with plain 
water) and an expert at friendly poker. 

In his new job, Warren will be an ad- 
ministrator rather than a direct negotia- 
tor. His characteristic procedure is to 


pick top men, instruct them in detail, 
give them a free hand, and enter the 
ray himself only when special circum- 
stance requires it. For that reason he is 
determined to raise the ante on staff 
salaries from $3,000 to $6,800—and he’s 
not bluffing. 


Po e 


Telephonitis 


Navy Department callers allergic to 
the telephone switchboard’s response of 
“Aye, aye, sir” have another cross to 
bear when they call the OWI, now under 
State Department aegis. Employes there 
say: “I. I. I. S.” (for Interim Interna- 
tional Information Services). 


ows 


Swiss Movement 


Under an agreement negotiated early this 
year by Lauchlin Currie, former administra- 
tive assistant to the President, Switzerland 
was to obtain shipments of American coal. 
The adventures of Max Grassli, Swiss chargé 
d affaires, in seeking implementation of the 
agreement are told in the following résumé 
of his report to Bern. 


July 20, 1945: Interior Secretary Ickes 
announced that the United States must 
be prepared to ship 6,000,000 tons of 
coal to Europe. Am trying to find out 


_ whether this includes Switzerland. 


July 22: Mr. Currie assures me that 
Switzerland is included in Mr. Ickes’s 
estimate. 

July 23: The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration tells me that no provision has 
been made for shipment of coal to Switz- 
erland. 








: Acme 
Clark and his wife get a filial suggestion ™ 


July 24: Paul Culbertson, chief of the 
Western European Division in the State 
Department, says that the question of coal 
shipments to Switzerland is under consid- 
eration but no decision has been made. 

July 28: Mr. Currie reiterates that Switz- 
erland is definitely included in Mr. 
Ickes’s plans. 

July 31: Walter Freedman, deputy di- 
rector of Requirements and Supply 
Branch, FEA, says that Switzerland is 
included but the size of the allocation 
is still under discussion. 

Aug. 4: John V. Lovitt, chief of the 
European Neutrals Section in the State 
Department Economic Division, tells me 
that no decision on shipments of coal to 
neutrals has been made. 

Aug. 10: Am told unofficially that State 
Department recommended monthly ship- 
ments of 15,000 tons to Switzerland. 
Checked with FEA and Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator who say they know nothing 
about it. 

Aug. 10-18: Am _ busy transmitting 
notes on Japanese surrender. No time to 
bother about coal. 

Aug. 18: State Department informs me 
that an allocation of 15,000 tons of coal 
a month will be made. FEA and Solid 
Fuels still know nothing. 

Aug. 20: FEA confirms that 15,000 
tons of bituminous coal and -10,000 tons 
of anthracite fine have been allocated for 
Switzerland. 

Aug. 25: Informed by Bern S.S. Mar- 
pessa will arrive Philadelphia on Sept. 16 
to load first shipment of coal. 

Sept. 13: C. J. Potter, Deputy Solid 
Fuels Administrator, telephones to say 
that Secretary Ickes, prior to his departure 
for London, ordered the cancellation of 
all coal shipments to Switzerland. 

Sept. 14: Willard L. Thorp, deputy to 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, confirms Ickes’s decision 
and asks me if I know what had caused it. 

Sept. 20: Interior Department an- 
nounces that “foreign nations other than 
liberated areas henceforth must shop in 
the open market for American coal.” FEA 
rules that Switzerland can shop to the 
extent of 40,000 tons a month. Keeping 
my fingers crossed. 


Po 


Dear Pop 


Soon after Tom Clark became At- 
torney General, he ordered a suggestion 
box set up outside his office for the use 
of Justice Department employes. He 
alone had the key. One evening he found 
in it an anonymous typewritten note urg- 
ing that, in the interest of the dignity of 
his position, he should (1) not wear bow 
ties, or at least not such loud ones and 
(2) urge his wife to change her hair-do. 
Amused, the new Attorney General the 
next day called in his ace detective, 
J. Edgar Hoover, to find out who wrote it. 
In a few days the answer came: the au- 
thor was W. Ramsay Clark, the Attorney 
General’s 17-year-old son. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You are looking at something you 
probably rarely see or think about 
—the inner tube of a tire. Yet it is 
vitally important . . . for the tube 
is the very heart of a tire. 

When war sealed off the source 
of natural rubber, some tires began 
to develop “heart trouble.” The first 
synthetic rubber tubes were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Some would split 
and tear, come apart at the seam. 

Goodyear chemists, with years of 
experience compounding synthetic 
rubber, kept plugging away, work- 
ing with one formula after another. 





Finally, they found the elusive com- 
bination of chemicals which, to- 
gether with Goodyear-developed 
manufacturing processes, today en- 
ables the new Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tube to give outstanding per- 
formance. Service records make 
this new tube the leader in the field. 

The superiority of the new Good- 
year synthetic rubber tube is the 
direct outgrowth of Goodyear lead- 
ership in rubber research . . . vision 
to see possibilities, experience to 
adopt the most promising attack 
and skill to interpret the results. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
works in many other vital fields — chem- 
icals, metals, fabrics, plastics . . . con- 
stantly finding ways of making new and 
better. products for you. 


BUY WAR BONDS=-BUY FOR KEEPS 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Clap of thunder, rising wind, and then 
... the rains come. On roof and window- 
pane, they tap a friendly rhythm. For 
they speak of freshened earth, golden 
harvests, a garden at the rainbow’s end. 

This is the message, too, of music. For 
the Capehart or the Farnsworth brings 
the song of rain to restore the weary. 
Concertos and symphonies that nourish 
tender dreams! 

To make the riches of music yours, at 
a touch, the Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corporation is calling on skills of 


N.W. AYER &@ SON 





long years’ standing, as well as war- 
learned techniques. Bringing you pho- 
nograph-radios, radios and television 
receivers so clear—so brilliant—it seems 
the artist plays at your express command. 

You'll have even better record repro- 
duction .. . and, for added ease, record- 
changers which provide hours of effortless 
enjoyment. FM reception, available in 
many models... all-wave standard radio 
sparkling as you’ve always hoped. 

Look for greater freedom of choice than 
ever possible before! Beautiful cabinet 
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FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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styles, of many sizes, from the magnifi- 
cent Capeharts to the more modestly 
priced Farnsworths. Whatever its cost, it 
will again be the very finest for the price! 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpo- 
ration, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 





Debussy’s “JARDINS SOUS LA PLUIE,”? interpreted for 
the Capehart Collection by Bernard Lamotte. Be- 
tween Paris and Versailles lies the charming region so 
beloved by Debussy—and by the artist, who envisions 
this country garden, refreshed by gentle summer 
rains. Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the 
Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal cost 
from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct 
to Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


PHONOGRAPHS 
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American Diplomacy Loses Face 
Over Occupation Force Bickering 


Sharp Retort by Acheson 
to MacArthur’s 200,000 Estimate 
Exposes Disunity to World 


The high-level planners of supervised 
revolution for Japan collided openly and 
angrily last week with the personality of 
America’s most individualistic general— 
Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Command- 
er on the spot. Out of the repercussions 
came considerable public enlightenment 
on the Administration’s hitherto secret 
policy. But there came also, a distinct 


impression of disunity that did nothing - 


to enhance United States prestige. 


The Top Secret: On Sept. 17, when 
MacArthur's prediction that the Jap- 
anese occupation forces could be cut to 
200,000 regular Army troops within six 
months came over the wires, both the 
State Department and Army-Navy brass 
were sitting tightly on a top secret docu- 
ment labeled “U.S. Initial Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan.” Drafted by “SWINC,” 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee, it had gone off to MacArthur on 
‘Aug. 29 with approval of President Tru- 
man and without reference to any other 
nation. Moreover, lest someone break 
the code in which it went and returned 
with MacArthur's suggested minor 
changes, the revised final draft was sent 
to him on‘Sept. 6 by courier. 

The State Department had excellent 
reasons for secrecy other than its non- 
consultation with Allied governments: 
belief that any plan for complete social 
and economic revolution should be brok- 
en gradually to the Japs; uncertainty over 
what the public would think of the im- 
plications of long-term, full-strength oc- 
cupation. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments had one big reason: heavy Con- 


gressional pressure for faster demobiliza- - 


tion (see page 56). 


Ike Needed an Army: To Dean 
Acheson, temperamental Acting Secre- 
tary of State in the absence in London 
of Secretary Byrnes, MacArthur's “200,- 


- 000 troops in six months” not only upset 


the delicate hush-hush; it also smacked 
of an appeal for a soft peace and the 
status quo. It also made a diplomat of 
MacArthur. To the services, it flattened 
the contention that no one could predict 
Jap occupation requirements; it gave 
such weight to demobilization pressure 
that high officers feared it might weaken 
the nation’s postwar defenses. 


’ President Truman, Acheson 


President Truman kept his own feel- 
ings within bounds. He was glad, he told 
a press conference, if MacArthur, having 


estimated his needs at 500,000 four 


weeks ago, and then having trimmed 
them to 400,000, now thought he could 
do with half that number. But the next 
day callers found on his desk a pasted-up 
cartoon by the sardonic GI cartoonist, 
Bill Mauldin. It showed ex-GI Willie 
looking at the headline, “How MacArthur 
Beat Japan,” and cracking: “Eisenhower 
wuz a piker. He needed an army to 
help him.” 

Army and Navy brass exploded in- 
ternally. Leftists yowled for MacArthur’s 
scalp; Communists booed his name-at a 
Madison Square Garden rally in New 
York; practicing liberals ac- 
cused him of political dema- 
goguery. MacArthurphobes 
delightedly discovered that 
none other than infamous 
Gen. Kenji Doihara, master 
incident fomenter for the Jap 
military, had turned up as 
commander of the Jap First 
Army and that fatherly Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
after receiving Doihara, had 
commented that he seemed 
“courteous and cooperative.” 
(MacArthur subsequently had 
Doihara arrested.) Eichel- 
berger, commander of the 
United States Eighth Army, 
also emphatically supported 
MacArthur's 200,000 troop 
estimate. “MacArthur,” he 
said, “doesn’t go wrong very 
often. If he did, I wouldn't 
be here.”*® 


‘Whatever It Takes’: But 
it was Acheson who really 
blew his top. At a press con- 
ference, speaking with at 
least the implied approval of 


snapped a blunt rebuke to 
MacArthur and the first hint 
of the high policy: “The oc- 
cupation forces are the instruments .. . 
not the determinants. The policy is that 
the surrender will be carried out .. . 
Japan will be put in a position where it 
cannot resume aggressive warfare . . . The 
present economic and social system of 
Japan which makes for a will to war will 





all time, we must keep our guard.” 
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be changed . . . and whatever it takes 
to carry this out will be used.” 

Congress writhed at this undiplomatic 
display of temper. Amid cries of “Mac- 
Arthur smear,” Acheson’s confirmation as 
Under Secretary of State was delayed 
until this Monday. (In the Senate Sen. 
Kenneth Wherry, Nebraska Republican, 
made an extended attack on him.) Press 
and radio reached a querulous crescendo. 
Did we have a policy, and if so, did Mac- 
Arthur know what it was? 


This Is the Way: The answer came 
Saturday. In Washington, to the missions 
of the eight governments which cosigned 
the Jap surrender terms, State Depart- 
ment messengers sped with copies of the 
Aug. 29 “top secret.” i 

The American decision to turn Japan 
upside down, alone if need be, was un- 
mistakable. The leading Allies were “wel- 
comed and expected” to share the oc- 
cupation job. Advisory bodies would be 
set up to try to harmonize policies but 
“in the event of any differences of opinion 
... the policies of the United States will 
govern.” 

The Supreme Commander would “use 





U. S. Navy photo 


Eichelberger: MacArthur, not Buddha, is his prophet 


. . not support,” the existing Jap Gov- 
ernment. Changes in its “feudal and au- 
thoritarian tendencies are to be permitted 
and favored,” and democratic elements 
encouraged. Should the democratic ele- 


. ments resort to force against the govern- 


ment, the Supreme Commander should 
intervene “only where nécessary to en- 
sure the security of*his forces .. . and 
other objectives of the occupation.” 
Stripped down to the four home islands 
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VICTORY TIDES 








The proper way 
to handle Japan 
is a top subject 
now, and many 
and varied opin- 
ions have been 
expressed. One 
writer —_ recently 
said: “Soft peace, 
hard peace. Just 
what do those 
words _ really 
mean?” That is a 
sensible question.. What our people 
want is an enduring peace and the 
best methods used for attaining it. The 
same writer states that, to attain our true 
ends, General of the Army MacArthur 
must reeducate the Japanese people to 
a new ethical standard so that they may 
eventually govern themselves. 

Another writer, after a long discus- 
sion about MacArthur’s statement that 
unless unforeseen factors arise the occu- 
pation army can be reduced in six 
months ‘to 200,000 regulars, ends with 
a remark about irresponsible utterances 
by generals in distant places. Presum- 
ably this remark applies to MacArthur, 
who, in fact, has a better record of 
practical accomplishment than most 
men. 

Now the State Department has an- 
’ nounced that “the present economic 
and social system of Japan which makes 
for a will to war will be changed .. .” 
In this connection, it should = noted 
that the Japs can be led, but are apt 








to lose their heads if driven too hard. 
& 


How to Educate a Jap: Bread or Pamphlets? 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


However, a more immediate prob- 
lem faces the Japanese people—how 
to exist under living conditions not 
much above the starvation level. The 
home islands of Japan have been devas- 
tated by our air attacks. Transportation 
by land and sea has been thoroughly 
disrupted.. Industry has been demoral- 
ized, and some of the country laid 
waste. Only 15 per cent of the land 
was arable. It is probably less now, 
after the thorough combing over we 
have given it from the air, and the 
waters of the Kuriles in which previ- 
ously Japan has been free to fish now 
no longer belong to the Japanese. 

Japan proper contains 70,000,000 
inhabitants, and now China proposes to 
deport back to the homeland 2,000,000 
Japanese living there. This is addi- 


tional to the disarmed soldiers who- 


must also return home. What faces 
these millions of people in Japan? At 
best, a living standard hardly above 
the starvation level, unless assistance, 
comes from abroad. And what country 
will be expected to furnish the bulk of 
this assistance? Certainly we will be 
the one looked to, for we wrought the 
devastation and it is under our over- 
lordship that Japan will function for 
a time. 

The solution to the problem of exist- 
ence follows close on the heels of the 
military problem of occupation and dis- 
armament and outweighs such long- 
term plans as the reeducation of the 
Japanese masses, the chance for Japan 
to govern itself, or a change in the 


social and economic structure. Unless a 
quick solution of the existence problem 
is found, a chaotic condition is invited. 
When we forced the surrender of Japan 
and then occupied the- home islands, 
we did more than end the fighting 
phase. We accepted responsibilities. One 
of them consists in making it possible 
for Japan to live, even though im- 
potent in a military sense. 


Japan is economically helpless now 
and in a military sense soon will be. 
We cannot leave her to stew in her own 
juice and expect to live on friendly 
terms with her later. Any slight assist- 
ance we might give would do more to 
reeducate the Japanese people as to the 
value of liberal government than tons 
of literature proclaiming its virtues, 
which at best would take the Japanese 
a long time to assimilate (see page 76). 
A change in the economic structure can 
be effected in ‘time, but a change in 
the social structure cannot be forced 
on Japan. 

Our first positive step is naturally 
to see that Japan never becomes the 
same militant power she was. This pol- 
icy requires implementation by armed 
force. A second is to attempt to do 
those things, harmless to us, but which 
might tend to create a friendly atmos- 
phere. Obviously the guilty must suf- 
fer for the crimes committed against 
humanity, but the guiding spirit in the 
procedure must be that of the law and 
not that of revenge. Otherwise Wwe don’t 
practice what we preach. 





( 
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and a few small outlying islets, its army 
and navy demobilized, its generals and 
admirals to be taken into custody, its war 
industries shut down, its overseas empire 
and investments held for reparations 
claimants, Japan would face a spartan 
life. The emperor's private fortune, esti- 
mated at $500,000,000 and largely in- 
vested in Zaibatsu companies, was de- 
clared subject to confiscation if necessary 
for any occupation objective—reparations, 
change of government, or “to avoid acute 
economic distress.” 

By this time, it was becoming clear that 
while General MacArthur might have 
asked for a rebuke, Acheson had chosen 
the wrong way to deliver it. 


‘W-A-I-T a Minute’: In the Sunday 
New York Times, the distinguished Arthur 
Krock wrote that the effects of Mac- 
Arthur’s statement could not have been 
as dangerous as Acheson’s . . . “there 
are already evidences in Europe that it 


has produced an estimate of the official 
structure of Washington that will not 
make easier the task of the United States 
in effecting a just and lasting peace.” He 
concluded: 

““Wait a minute, w-a-i-t a minute,’ the 
President is reported to have exclaimed 


when the War Department demanded . 


that he at once relieve General MacAr- 


thur. That would have been a good slogan” 


for everybody concerned.” 


Poa 


Can a Jap Change His Spots? 

While the storm created by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s announcement swirled 
through Washington, the general himself 
proceeded to crack down on the Japa- 
nese. He ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment to furnish him complete information 
on all financial affairs, banks, insurance 
companies, and imperial-household fi- 
nances. All these institutions will be in- 


~s 


vestigated by a new economic and scien- 
tific section attached to American head- 
quarters. The full enormity of army 
atrocities would be driven home to the 
Japs through a sweeping reeducation 
campaign. An eight-point directive, in- 
tended to control wages and prices, stim- 
ulate output of. consumer commodities 
and prevent arms manufacture, was is- 
sued. More war criminals (Doihara and 
Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, former governor 
general of Korea) were arrested, and 
MacArthur said their trials by a military 
tribunal would begin soon. 


The General’s Answer: In what 
amounted to an indirect defense against 
Washington’s criticism, MacArthur 


granted an interview to Hugh Baillie, 
president of the United Press. He made 
these points: 

1—The Japanese Army will be entirely 
wiped out. (By last week 1,645,000 of 
the 2,253,000 troops in the home islands 
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Whether it’s water cooling 
for a steel mill or refrigeration for 
a soda fountain 





Look le Tigi: 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., nineteen years ago made its first instal- 
lation of Frigidaire water coolers in the open-hearth section 
of its Homestead, Pa., plant. Since then, hundreds of 
Frigidaire water coolers have been installed in Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel plats in various parts of the country to 
provide steel workers with drinking water cooled to just 
the right degree. Carnegie-IIlinois Steel’s investment in 
Frigidaire water coolers has enabled them to effect savings 
of thousands of dollars annually over old-fashioned 
methods 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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IN PLACE AFTER PLACE, the 
world over, you'll find Frigid- 
aire Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning equipment. Here are 
just a few of them: 


Hotels and restaurants 

’ Markets and groceries 
Hospitals 
Farms and dairies 
Factories of all types 
Delicatessens 

" Testing laboratories 

' Chocolate coating rooms 

Blood banks 

Bottling plants 

Dental laboratories 

Bakeries 

Bars and taverns 

Telephone exchanges | 

Vegetable storage rooms 

Locker plants 

Stores of all types 

Florists 

Optical shops 

Funeral homes 

Schools and colleges 

Trucks and buses 

Safety deposit vaults 

Offices 

Trains and ships 

Packing plants 

Beauty parlors 

Photo developing labs 

Barber shops 

Medical centers 








Whatever you may need—. 
cooling, refrigeration or air con- 
ditioning—consult your Frigid- 
aire Commercial Dealer. He will 
be able to tell you about the 
kind of equipment that will meet 
your needs most effectively . . . 
give you the latest information 

- on when this equipment may be 
available. Find his name in clas- 
sified section of telephone book 
under “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment”. Or write Frigidaire, 533 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 375 Commercial Rd., 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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Made only by 


in War Production 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
". BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS. 
j . MS + WATER HEATERS 
§ CREAM CABINETS 
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Keep Out, Please: The emperor's road is still taboo, but politely 


had been demobilized.) The Japanese 
Navy will Be destroyed. 

2—Japanese munitions plants will be 
entirely destroyed. 

8—The occupation will probably con- 
tinue for many years. 

4—Japan will receive no help whatever 
from the United States, although “in- 
dustrially, commercially, militarily, and 
every other way [it] is in a state of eom- 
plete collapse,” and “faces conditions in 
this‘ emergency that may well become 
catastrophic.” 

MacArthur also denied that he had any 
political ambitions. “I have never en- 
tered politics and never intend to do so. 
I have stated before and reiterate now 
that I started as a soldier and shall finish 
as one. I am on my last public assign- 
ment, which, when concluded will mark 
the definite end of my service.” 


Significance 


MacArthur’s observations did not di- 
rectly touch on the Washington plan for 
complete social and economic change in 
Japan. The answer to that lay in the na- 
ture of the japanese social structure itself. 
For example, a Japanese thus describes 
socialism: “Everything should belong un- 
agen to the emperor as father of 

e nation-people. In this way, all might 
contribute according to their merits.” 

That such a definition is given serious- 
ly shows the state.of mind that must be 





broken down before social change in the 
western meaning of the word can be fos- 
tered. Experts on Japan do not think 
that, on the whole, much social change 
can be expected to originate in the work- 
ing classes. Many of these have been 
housed in barracks, fed, drilled, supplied 
amusement and a few cents’ pay, edu- 
cated, and filled with propaganda by the 
ruling classes. They have never thought 
for themselves. Their “labor” movements 
have been easily smashed, and there has 
never been a strike in Japan. 


The Jap With a Hoe: Any real change 
may have to originate with the Japanese 
peasant—still the backbone of the coun- 
try. Maj. Compton Pakenham, News- 


WEEK contributing editor, gives this anal-- 


ysis of the peasant’s place in Japanese 


wf Jap city, steps into another world 
and if he age 20 miles beyond the 


e Newsweek, Ocroser 1, 1945 
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To these, matsurigoto (a double en- 
tendre signifying “ritualistic festival 
affairs” and “government”) are a sacred 
mystery, something performed in the 
clouds, only touching them in the form 
of taxes to pay, restrictions with which 
to comply and conscription regulations to 
be obeyed. Few have been more than a 
dozen miles from their fields—all hope 
one day to bow before the Imperial 
Palace gates and gape at the Marunouchi 
Building in Tokyo, which they are con- 
vinced is the tallest in the world. 

They are earthy, tough, hard-headed, 
simple, home-loving, and thrifty; terrific 
workers who have learned to live on next 
to nothing and are perpetually and hope- 
lessly in debt. They have never revolted. 
In all the civil troubles through history 
they were merely pawns of the clan lords. 
All they know of national and world af- 
fairs is what they have been fed from 
above for obvious purposes. They be- 
lieve they belong to a naturally superior 
race and that a paternal government has 
engaged in war_only to improve their lot. 
Like all peasants they are conservative 
and eminently practical within their nar- 
row limitations. 


The Grass Roots: In the buraku (iso- 
lated group of houses within the mura or 


_ township, the smallest administrative 
unit) everything is done on a cooperative, 


almost communal basis. Sharing irrigation 
rights, a group of farmers are likely to 
share tools and draft horses, exchange 
labor for planting, transplanting, weeding. 
and harvesting, or help each other with 
building, roofing, and other heavy chores. 
All their occasions—religious services, 
births, marriages, deaths, and drinking 
parties—are on a cooperative basis. To 
avoid paying money-lenders’ exorbitant 
interest, they organize their own peculiar 
methods of financing each other on a 
lottery system. 

This is the most promising field for the 
seeds of national reformation, but be- 
ginnings will have to be made from out- 
side, for at first we can expect no active 
help. It:is impossible to imagine any 
class of Jap siding with foreigners against 
their kind, or above all, against anything 
that might be represented as the imperial 
will. They have been ground down 
through the ages and finally debauched 
by the Tokyo government. With that ma- 
chinery removed and its nationwide tenta- 
cles lopped off, innate common sense will 
help the peasantry. Their real interests lie 
with their families and communities and 
there is no reason why they should not 
learn to think and act for themselves. 

But it must be remembered that the 
central government is a deliberately com- 
plicated machine—elastic, loose, and _re- 
silient. Whatever we may start in the 
farms ayd villages must be protected in 

until widespread and _ strong 
enough to look after itself. It is a task 
calling for patience and, above all, time, 
but it appears to be the only approach 
to satisfactory results. 
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ROM now on money really talks...as every business 

joins the battle of costs. From now on dollars saved 

in production costs.are your big guns against competi- 

tion. From now on the increased operating efficiency 

a modern Sound System brings to an organization 
means more than-ever. 


‘42 Money talks...a large plant estimates that 
for every dollar invested in “work music” 
programs, $84 have been saved ... 8,494 man- 

days saved in 7 months, 


% ‘Money talks... when you can reach instant- 
\ ly every employee you have...in the next 


« room, or at the ends of your plant. 


——xa fe) 


Better listen...when 
money talks! 







[ Money talks...when you ease the internal 
= organizational jam on telephone lines, free 
~ them’ for your contact with the outside busi- 
ness world. 


BETTER LISTEN to the important savings you can make with 
the Sound System backed by half a century of experience 


_ in the flawless reproduction of voice andsound...Stromberg- 


Carlson Straight-Line Communication. Better pick up your 
classified telephone directory now and get in touch with 
your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor. 
Or write for Booklet 120, Sound Equipment Division, 
100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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Ministers of Big Five Fail to Talk 
Each Other’s Language at London 


Cleavage Between Russian 
and Anglo-American Viewpoints 
Comes Out in Peace Talks 


The gloom hung about Lancaster 
House as heavy as the thickest London 
fog. What was, in effect, the beginning 
of the peace conference to settle the 
problems left by global war had so far re- 
sulted in inconclusive failure. No amount 
of diplomatic silence—and the American 
and British delegations at this meeting of 
Allied foreign ministers in London prac- 
ticed secret diplomacy with a vengeance 
—could hide the gulf between the United 
States and Britain on the one hand and 
Russia on the other. After nearly two 
weeks of fruitless negotiations the atmos- 
phere was loaded with the same kind of 
deadly courtesy which dictates that even 
the most insulting notes from one nation 
to another end with: “Accept, Sir, the 
renewed .assurances of my highest con- 
sideration.” 

Joseph S. Evans Jr., NEwsweex’s chief 
European correspondent, cabled: “The 
pessimism which had pervaded informed 


‘ 


opinion has now developed into‘complete 
hopelessness.” However, the conference 
still had a few days to go this week. Some 
saw ground for hope in the publicity 
given the meeting’s failure up to date and 
the chance that it might inspire the 
diplomats to thrash out some last minute 
agreement. Furthermore, a good deal of 
the initial disagreement might be traced 
to the inevitable maneuvering for posi- 
tion on all sides. Finally, the deputies for 
the foreign ministers—sitting in perma- 
nent session—may be able to resolve some 
of the disunity when their chiefs have 
departed. 

The disagreement began with the ques- 
tion of a peace treaty with Italy and 
ended with the discussion of internation- 
alizing European waterways. Molotoff sat 
at the conference table day after day and 
without “looking up read from his docu- 
ments in sardonic tones. The color rose 
in the solid bull neck and big head of 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin as he 
pounded the table in rebuttal. From Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes came 
many a suave answer and a ready smile— 
but no effective way of countering the 
Soviet diplomatic offensive. 





International 


Byrnes and Molotoff: More than a handshake was needed to bridge the gulf 


ee —— 
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Ask All, Take Half: For to the western 
powers, the Russians were proposing the 
impossible and disputing the indispu- 
table. A diplomatic correspondent in 
Washington put it this way: 

“The gloom prevailing here is strength- 
ened by fear that Byrnes is not adequately 
equipped with knowledge and experience 
of Russian diplomatic methods. What 
these methods are is best illustrated by an 
incident which took place in the opening 
months of the war. The Russians de- 
manded bases in Latvia, and the Latvian 
Foreign Minister, Vilhelms Munters, was 
summoned to Moscow to negotiate a 
‘treaty of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance.’ At the first meeting, Molotoff 
demanded the right to send 160,000 
Russian troops into Latvia. “But, Mr. 
Commissar,’ Munters pleaded, ‘the entire 
Latvian Army is only 90,000 strong and 
you want to send almost double that 
number to occupy two bases.’ Molotoff 
was adamant. When it looked as if the 
conversations would be hopelessly dead- 
locked Stalin entered the room. ‘What 
goes on here?’ he demanded. Munters, 
trembling, spoke up and complained of 
Molotoff’s unreasonableness. Stalin put 
on a stern face. “Molotoff, you so and so,’ 
he stormed, ‘how can you treat my friend 
Mr. Munters in this disgraceful manner? 
Cut your demands by half.’ The Russians, 
of course, never expected to land more 
than 80,000 troops in Latvia. Munters 
returned to Riga claiming an outstanding 
diplomatic victory. 

“There is strong hope that: at the 
critical moment the Russians will accept 
some compromise on the Tripolitanian 
trusteeship, for example. Whatever the 
nature of the compromise the Russians 
will have a foothold in Africa—which is 
all they want. It is also hoped that if and 
when the compromise is announced 
Byrnes will not regard it as a diplomatic 
victory.” 


Por 


Contest at London 


The Foreign Ministers’ conference al- 
most immediately turned into a contest 
between the Anglo-Americans and the 
Russians, although there was no deliber- 
ate plan of cooperation between the 
United States and Britain. France stayed 

-on the sidelines, hoping for consideration 
of the French plan for detaching the 
Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany and 
fearing that someone would propose 
trusteeship for Indo-China. The Chinese 
weren't very much interested and help- 
Ng conducted their proceedings in Eng- 

sh. 

The same words meant entirely dif- 
ferent things to the Anglo-Americans and 
to the Russians. At one point in the dis- 
cussions Molotoff bitterly complained: 
“You would think I was accused and on 
trial.” That was why there was virtually 
no possibility of compromise between the 
two viewpoints. The days of disagree- 
ment can thus be summed up and ex- 
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NOW. .. ONE MACHINE CAN BE BOTH AUTOMATIC 
AND MANUALLY-CONTROLLED...INHERENTLY 
A new production principle gives unheard-of flexibility 


for diversified shop: schedules 


The Bullard Man-Avu-Trot principle of automaticity adds to a manually- 

controlled machine all the advantages of automatic control without sacrificing 

its versatility. Everything i it could do as a manually-controlled machine it 

nual or automatic control. 

To make that clear,,see how a d Man-Av-Troz Vertical Téitet Lathe 

fits diversified shop schedules. If only a piece or two are required, manual 

control is specified. On short runs, Man-Au“Sgot can often take over because this 

automatic feature can be ‘‘set-up’’ for functions tooling in slightly more time 

than setting the same job for manual operation. long runs, it’s Man-Avu-Tron 

without question. Yet, at any time during Man-Avu-TrOx operation, the machine 

can be changed to manual control instantly and temporarilNwithout affecting 

the automatic set-up. 
Such revolutionary versatility results from the unique way Man-Av-Trot merely 

substitutes for the manual operator after he has predetermined the best produc- 

tion method and has set it into an automatic cycle. For the presett, Man-Au-Tron 

is reserved for Bullard machines exclusively. The Bullard 

Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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(BULLARD 
MAN -AU-TROL 


The automtttic control that is (i> | oy, 


as versatile as manual control 







100% automaticity... 100% 
versatility. .. no human ofr cu- 
mulative error...control to the 

‘closest tolerances ...a tremen- 
dous cost advantage in com- 
petitive markets, 
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NEWSWEEK 
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Red ambitions follow the lines of czarist expansion in the Mediterranean 


plained simply by stating what each side 
thought of the main issues. 


Balkans: Anglo-American — Russia 
dominates the present governments of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. These 
governments are totalitarian, and run by 
Communists who represent only a minor- 
ity. Opposition parties are being liqui- 
dated. We cannot recognize or sign trea- 
ties with these three nations until “free” 
elections as we know them have been 
held. Russia’s unilateral action in sign- 
ing a five-year pact with Hungary that 
gives it control of half that country’s 
economy proves that they are under Mos- 
cow’s thumb. 

Russian—These governments are demo- 
cratic and represent an overwhelming 
majority of the people. Their leaders are 
true patriots, many of whom fought 
Nazism for years in the underground. 
Elections will be held in due course, but 
meanwhile treaties should be signed with 
these governments. 


Italian Colonies: Anglo-American — 
Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland should be 


governed by an administrator responsible 
to the United Nations Organization. 


‘These territories should not be taken over 


by any one nation—although Britain had 
planned to propose individual trustee- 
ships, with itself as trustee in some of 
the colonies. In any case, we can’t see 
what business Russia has in the Mediter- 
ranean. s 

Russian—At the San Francisco confer- 
ence, we were promised a part in admin- 
istration and trusteeship of some Italian 
colonies, so now we want it or something 
equally good. We want to serve as sole 
trustee in Tripolitania, in Western Libya, 
and perhaps in Eritrea on the Red Sea. 


Trieste: Anglo-American—This city is 
largely Italian and should remain under 
Italian sovereignty. The Italian-Yugoslav 
border should be established on the old 
“Wilson Line;” which roughly bisects the 
Istrian Peninsula. Trieste should be a free 
port. 

Russian—Yugoslavia deserves Trieste 
because the area around the city is most- 
ly Yugoslav in population. It should 


also get a more liberal boundary than 
the “Wilson Line,” namely control of the 
province of Venezia Giulia. We agree 
that Trieste should be a free port. 


Italian Reparations: Anglo-American 
—Italy aided the United Nations in the 
war for nearly two years and deserves a 
fairly lenient peace. Anyway, the coun. 
try is too exhausted to pay reparations, 
And we Americans would eventually 
have to pay it through UNRRA. 

Russian—Italy sent an army to Russia 
to help the Nazis, despoiled Yugoslavia, 
and attacked Greece; Italy’s industrial 
plants can be dismantled to pay for the 
damage caused. 


Greece: Anglo-American—We'll help 
supervise the elections and call off the 
plebiscite on the monarchy. We will 
agree to any government the Greeks 
themselves choose. But we will not allow 
the Communists to attempt another re- 
volt as they did previously. 

Russian—The Greek government is “un- 
democratic.” We think you're trying to 
bring back the king and the old reaction- 
ary regime. Thandie we will not allow 
Greece to take part in the discussions on 
the Italian peace treaty, even though it 
was the chief victim of Fascist aggression. 


Significance ——— 


As the preceding summary indicates, 
the chief reason for the failure of the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference lay in the 
lack of common understanding of the 
meaning of basic terms. But there were 
other factors. A minor one was that all 
business had to be conducted in three 
languages. An important contribution 
sprang from Anglo-American misunder- 
standing of the role Russia has set for it- 
self. That role, as has become increasing- 
ly apparent, is to continue along the lines 
of historic expansion set by the Czar- 
ist empire. 

This Sovjet revival of Czarist ambi- 
tions makes Russian interest in the Medi- 
terranean understandable. From the time 
of Peter the Great the Russians had con- 
tinually expanded to the south—toward 
warm water and ice-free harbors. Peter 
himself established Russian power at 
Taganrog on the Sea of Azov. Catherine 
the Great took the Crimea, invaded Rv- 
mania, roused the Greeks against the 
Turks, and temporarily occupied twenty 
Aegean islands. 

All through the nineteenth century the 
Russians exerted pressure in the Mediter- 
ranean, opposed sometimes by the Brit- 
‘ish and French, sometimes by the Ger- 
mans and Austrians. In the 1840s, Turkey 
nearly fell under Russian sway. The 
Greek Orthodox Church gave the Rus- 
sians an interest in Palestine. Iran became 
the testing ground for rival British and 
Russian imperialism. The present Russian 
demands for Tripoli and a port in Eritrea 
carry out this historic pattern in the same 
way that it has already been imple- 
mented by the Red Army throughout the 
Balkans. 
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Inside the Balkans 

The wrecked cities and _half-starved 
populations of Southeastern 
Europe were physically remote from the 
cream and gilt conference room in Lan- 
caster House. But the Balkans bulked 
large indeed last week at the meeting 
of the Big Five foreign ministers. Ameri- 
can diplomats from nearly all these tur- 
bulent little states flocked to London to 
report to Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. The Secretary was reported to 
have asked John Foster Dulles, one of 


his advisers, to include in his Eastern: 


European tour a quick trip through the 
Balkans to discover what has really been 
happening. 

Allied correspondents have already 


visited more of the Balkan states and, 
with the lifting of censorship, have been 
able to send out fairly complete reports. 
Here are the most important revelations 
the correspondents have made in the past 
few weeks. ce 

@ Famine threatens Rumania. Devas- 
tated by a long*drought, hampered by 
agrarian’ reforms, Rumania’s crop yield 
will drop nearly one-half thi year. Some 
500,000 Soviet occupation troops live not 
only on Rumanian food, but seize any- 
thing from silk stockings to musical instru- 
ments. Russian confiscation of livestock 
has been so complete that on Premier 
Petre Groza’s train this month, Cabinet 
members, with grim humor, put their 
hands over a Russian censor’s eyes as 
they rolled by a field of grazing cattle. 


@ None of Bucharest’s 22 daily papers 
criticizes the government. Neither they 
nor the radio have mentioned the Ameri- 
can and British refusal to recognize the 
Groza regime, or King Michael's per- 
sistent requests for Groza’s resignation. 
Non-Russian observers estimate that the 
government is supported by no more 
than 15 per cent of the Rumanian peo- 


_ple. King Michael has refused to sign any 


of the laws or measures of the Groza 
regime and the government has been 
virtually paralyzed. 

@ When Groza, a husky native of Tran- 
sylvania, recently journeyed to his home 
for “spontaneous” demonstrations, he rose, 
spoke, and sat down throughout the trip 
on blunt orders from a Russian censor. 
@ In Bulgaria the Fatherland Front has 
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Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK  corre- 
spondent, sends th's authoritative ac- 
count of the political and economic 
confusion that has engulfed Korea since 
its “liberation” by the Americans and 
Russians. 


Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, command- 
ing the 24th Army Corps, came into 
Korea _ without being informed of any 
top Allied policy for implementing the 
Cairo Declaration giving Korea inde- 
pendence. He has frankly stated that 
he does not know what the Allied policy 
is—if any. All he had was a specific di- 
rective from General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur to preserve intact the existing 
governmental machinery as the best 
means of carrying out his mission of 
accepting the Jap surrender and _ pre- 
serving law and order. 

Strict interpretation of this Cirective 
at the outset meant retention of the Jap 
colonial government from Gov. Gen. 
Nobuyuki Abe on down. To Koreans, 
who dizzily welcomed the Americans as 
heaven-sent liberators, this came as a 
shocking disappointment. 

The strength of this feeling appar- 
ently influenced a shift in the occupation 
policy. Five days after his arrival, Hodge 
removed Abe. Two days later he re- 
moved Jap bureau heads. Now he has 
planned to make a quicker sweep of 
other Jap officials as American military 
government officers arrive in greater 
numbers. 


Food, Land, and Politics: The next 
immediate problem is food. The Jap- 
anese totally stripped the countryside 
of all crops during the war years and 
just before the American entry burned, 
dumped, and otherwise destroyed 
large ‘stocks. Rice, meat, fish, and veg- 


' § etables are scarce and costly. The Jap-_ 
~ anese ‘flooded the country with infla- 


‘tionary note issues and dropped en- 
‘forcement of price controls, creating 





chaos in the consumer market. Most 
shops are closed. Unemployment has 
multiplied. The bulk of the people are 
said to be suffering seriously from mal- 
nutrition. 

A broader economic issue lies in 
property ownership, which is estimated 
up to 80 per cent Japanese, including 
land, factories, and shops. General 
Hodge has announced he has no plans 
for confiscation of Jap property, which 
in the present circumstances is enjoying 
the protection of the American occupy- 
ing forces against any Korean attempt 
to take over. 

More than 50 parties, committees, 
and groups have sprung into existence 
following the American occupation. 
The two principal groups are the 
Democratic party and the Korean Pro- 
visional Commission for Forming a 
People’s Republic. 


Never the Twain: But every prob- 
lem is overshadowed by the partition 
of the country into an American and a 
Russian zone. Koreans are baffled and 
deeply worried. They can hardly be- 
lieve it is not some kind of “Japanese 
trick.” 

So far as I can learn, this partition 
was equally unforeseenby the American 
State Department and Army. It is clear 
from the picture unfolding here that 
no serious planning was done for the 
Korean occupation nor any serious think- 
ing done about the policies involved. 
The only State Department representa- 
tive here is a junior foreign-service offi- 
cer without previous Korean experi- 
ence and without political responsibil- 
ity. However, I am definitely informed 
that the original idea was American 


occupation of the whole of Korea, with. 
a token representation of Russians,. 


‘Chinese, and British. The announce- 
‘ment of the division was made after 
Potsdam and came as a complete sur- 
‘prise to all concerned on the American 


When Yank Meets Russian: Korea Under Two Flags 


side. And the Russians moved fast. 
They took over their zone by Aug. 26 
»—thirteen days before the Americans 
arrived. 


Welcome to Our Jails: Here are a 
few of the difficulties that have already 
arisen because of the partition of 
Korea: 

@ Efforts of the American-Australian 
recovery team to organize the release 
of 354 British, American, and Austral- 
ian prisoners at Camp Hamhung, m 
North Korea, dragged out for ten days 
during which one recovery unit was 
held overnight at Pyengyang, the Rus- 
sian headquarters, then forced to re- 
turn without completing the mission. 
@ Correspondents attempting to reach 
Mukden were held under hotel arrest 
at Pyengyang overnight, then ordered 
to return to Seoul. Their requests for 
an opportunity to see something of the 
city, which is the largest in the Russian 
zone, were refused. 

@ The official American liaison party 
headed by a colonel was hospitably 
welcomed with much feeding, drinking, 
and _ backslapping, but absolutely no 
straight answers on any questions re- 
lating to affairs between the zones.. . 

@ A Signal Corps lieutenant left. an 
Pyengyang to arrange radio communi- 
cation was held four days in a hotel 
under arrest, and finally left with the 
recovery party when they were ejected. 
@ General Hodge’s invitations to: a 
Russian general and his staff to visit 
Seoul so far have been ignored. —_- 

@ So far as Americans are able to ascer- 
tain, the Russians have not yet estab- 
lished any military government, but are 
functioning simply as an army of 
occupation. o 
_@ The situation has been fully reported 
to MacArthur and presumably to Wash- 
ington, but no indication .has been 
received here as to whether the matter 
has been taken up with Moscow... 
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Associated Press 


The vanquished: In shattered Nuremberg, the bombed-out sit beside their shacks; in Berlin, old clothes are bartered ... 


raised wages and working conditions and 
slowed the inflation that still rages in 
Rumania. But, like Rumania, Bulgaria 
supports some 100,000 Red Army troops 
who are stripping it clean. Drought is 
cutting crops in half; feed is so scarce 
peasants are, slaughtering the livestock 
the Red Army has not seized. 

€ Petko Staynoff, the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister, summed up his attitude toward 
Moscow with the remark: “If you can't 
fight them, join them.” 

@ The Tito regime in Yugoslavia re- 
cently put Foreign Minister Ivan Suba- 
sich under house arrest. Subasich was 
scheduled to attend the London confer- 
ence but did not arrive, supposedly be- 
cause of a sudden “illness.” 


a 


Time to Evolve 


In San Sebastian last week, General- 
issimo Francisco Franco glumly listened 
as Gen. Juan Yague, a veteran com- 
mander, proposing a toast on behalf of 
260 assembled army officers, talked about 
“the evolution which is necessary.” Then 
the Caudillo quietly admitted that he 
might resign soon. “Evolution, yes,” he 
said, “even if it only were to let me rest. 
I want [it] to be a quick one but it is 
going to be myself who will say when 
and how it will be effected.” By “evo- 
lution” Franco apparently meant res- 
toration of the monarchy in Spain in 
some form. 


Significance —— 


Ever since the end of the war in Eu- 
rope, Britain and the United States have 
both officially and unofficially proclaimed 
that they don’t like Franco. The General- 
issimo apparently took the attitude that 
words would never hurt him. Franco's 
implied ‘promise to resign was caused 
by more than mere words. American 
Army orders which supplied Spain with 


dollar exchange have now been canceled, 
and by the end of the year the country 
will no longer be able to purchase vitally 
needed American goods. As a result 
Spanish businessmen—formerly the Cau- 
dillo’s supporters—have put strong pres- 
sure on him to quit. 


Saal 


France: Trend Spotting 


In 3,028 cantons—the equivalent of 
American counties—French voters trudged 
to the polls on Sept. 23. The elections 
were purely local, each canton choosing 
a councilor general to represent it on the 
general council of the department in 
which it is located. - 

But the elections also represented a 
preview of the more important general 
election in October. Politicians reason 
that. as the cantons went, so France 
would go later. On the basis of early 
returns few trends could be discerned. 
The Socialists seemed to have an initial 
lead. But a candidate must have a 
majority to win and on Sept. 30 runoff 
elections will be held in cantons where 
no one has’ a majority. The outcome of 
the runoff contests depends largely on 
complicated inter-party deals by which 
some candidates will be withdrawn. 


ror 


The Lebensraum Man 


Last week American interrogation - 


officers at occupation Army headquar- 
ters at Frankfurt gave “a clean bill of 
health” to a distinguished looking old 
German, who bears a remarkable facial 
resemblance to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain. He was permitted to return to 
his home and 


name: Prof. Karl Haushofer, ‘former 


head. of the Geopolitical Institute in 
Munich and once eaviser to ‘Adolf Hitler 
on lebensraum questions. 


Jewish wife. His ~ 


Nazis Are So Handy, 


The gap between the framers of Al- 


lied high policy toward Germany and 
the men who executed it in the krcis 
(small administrative unit) widened still 
further last week. It had been evident 
for some time that the decrees calling 
for denazification of German business 
and government and: the dismantling 
of industry would meet with some ob- 
struction from the officers on the spot. 
Most of them considered their primary 
job was to make the occupation easy 
and restore normal life as quickly as 
possible. 


But Are They Necessary? On Sept. 


22 Gen. George S. Patton Jr. of the 


American Third Army became the first 
officer to dare to express this viewpoint: 
“My opinion is that to create an‘ an- 
archistic situation by not restoring normal 
communications and law and order is 
more dangerous than having some Nazis 
work for us. To insure.that there is no 
starvation is more important to us and 
the American taxpayer than getting every 
last Nazi out of office.” This week the 
inevitable blasts against the general be- 
gan in the Leftist American press. - 
Patton was apparently prepared to 
suit his actions to his words. For some 
time a campaign had been carried on to 
oust Friedrich Schaeffer, the Minister- 
President of Bavaria, appointed by the 
Americans. The charge was made that 
Schaeffer was a conservative recommend- 
ed by Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber 
of Munich, and that in some cases he 
favored Nazism. But just when it ap- 
peared that Schaeffer was on the point of 
resigning, Third Army officers revealed 
that he had been “persuaded” to stay. 
This attitude on the part of Third Army 
officers was paralleled in other parts of 
the American and British zones. Officers 
found one excuse or another for not mov- 
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ing men they considered unusually com- 
petent, even though their political past 
had been tainted with Nazism. 


Is Food Necessary? Probably the most 
important factor in this attitude lay in 
the fear of what might happen in a cold, 
hungry, and discontented Reich this win- 


ter. This. was also the reasoning that has - 


impelled local commanders to speed the 
restoration of industry as much as pos- 
sible. In Darmstadt, for example, re- 
stored industries are now turning out 
pharmaceutical supplies, agricultural ma- 
chinery, stoves, and cooking utensils. But 
in all the American zone so far only 
about 1,200 German industrial establish- 
ments—less than 10 per cent of the total— 
have recommenced, operations. In the 
British zone the steel industry of the 
Ruhr is still 50 per cent intact. But by 
October it will be producing only 100,000 
tons a month, as compared with a nor- 
mal output of 1,500,000 tons. 


He Who Haw Haws Last... 


From the prisoner’s dock in Old Bailey, 
Lord Haw Haw of Hamburg sat and 
smirked. After hours of intricate argu- 
ments conducted across piles of russet- 
and gray-covered law books, his counsel 
had just proved that Haw Haw, William 
Joyce, was a Brooklyn-born American 
citizen, and as such could not be charged 
with treason even though he had gone to 
Germany from England in 1939 and be- 
come a star broadcaster for the Nazis. 
The red-robed judge, Mr. Justice Tucker, 
nodded his gray-wigged head in solemn 
assent and threw out two indictments 
for treason. Only one count remained 
against Joyce: that he adhered to the 
king’s enemies. between Sept. 18, 1939, 
and July 2, 1940, while owing allegiance 
to the king. 

As a clerk read the indictment Joyce 
snapped to attention, Sir Hartley Shaw- 








cross, the newly appointed Laborite At- 
torney General, went on with the prosecu- 
tion. Joyce, drawled Sir Hartley, although 
an alien had left Britain “wrapped in the 
British flag” and carrying a British pass- 
port which he kept until July 1940. He 
had therefore accepted the protection of 
the British Crown and the allegiance 
which it demanded. The judge agreed 
that Joyce owed allegiance to the Crown 
“without a shadow of a doubt.” 

The jury of ten men and two women 
took only 25 minutes to return its ver- 


‘dict: guilty. After the judge sentenced 


him to death by hanging, Joyce smiled 
ironically, bowed deeply, and_ briskly 
walked toward his cell. 


dal 


Torture by No. 9 


The first German war-criminal trials 
opened last week. Before a British mili- 
tary court in a converted gymnasium at 
Liineburg, 45 SS men and women sat 
shackeled and glowering as they heard 
one witness after another tell the now 
old story of their cruelties to prisoners 
in the notorious Nazi concentration 
camp at Belsen. 

The chief defendant was Joseph Kra- 
mer, the depraved former commandant 
of the camp. The “Beast of Belsen” spent 
much of his time in the courtroom as- 
siduously taking notes and reading every 
document presented to the judges. One 
of the worst defendants, the prosecutor 
declared, was Irma Grese, a slight, pretty 
ash blonde of 21, Sitting with a huge No. 
9 sewed on her blue uniform, she sneered 
as the court heard how she unleashed 
savage hounds on weakened prisoners. 
As Kramer’s chief woman guard, this 
100-pound German girl invented new 
methods of torture. One of them: She 
waited until a pregnant woman was 
ready to give birth, then tied her legs 
together and watched the agony. 
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. « . in Tokyo, Japs line up for the bean ration; one lucky family found a vault in a burned-out warehouse for a home 


Hirohito Leads Quiet Life 
Playing With His Sea Shells 


Tokyo echoed with rumors last week 
that Emperor Hirohito might resign al- 
though the Japanese said this would be 
“disastrous.” Here is a picture of how 
the emperor spends the days of defeat 
as sent by Robert Shaplen, NEwswEEexk 
correspondent. : 


He feels much better than he did dur- 
ing the war. His health is good. He has 
more time for recreation, including rid- 
ing his white horse around the palace 
grounds as well as driving around gcca- 
sionally in the maroon limousine. : His 
average day runs something like this: 

At 5 he rises and walks in the garden. 
Breakfast is at 7. Then he receives politi- 
cal visitors and advisers on the day’s 
schedule, and if there is a Cabinet meet- 
ing it is usually held during the morning, 
sometimes in the palate conference 
rooms. 

An avid gardener, he hoes weeds and 
sweet potatoes and supervises personally 
the growing of other vegetables for the 
palace on what used to be his golf course 
before the war. The emperor has always 
been interested in agriculture. Puttering 
around the garden, he keeps a servant at 
his side, who from time to time passes 
the word to gardening attendants when 
the emperor wishes to call something to - 
their attention. 

-Hirohito eats breakfast alone with the 
empress, but at lunch they frequently 
are joined by the empress dowager and 
crown prince. Sometimes lunches are 
given over to discussions with political 
and court advisers. Although before the 
war the emperor liked a western diet, 
during hostilities palace meals have been 
built around rice, as everywhere in Japan. 
Frequently after the noon meal there will 
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carry off 
“fatigue acids” 


@ When unaccustomed exercise 
makes muscles sore and stiff 
chances are you can blame “fa- 
tigue acids”... they’re waste prod- 
ucts that settle in the muscles and 
often make them swell and hurt! 
The thing to do is rub those tor- 
tured muscles with quick-acting 


Absorbine Jr. By stimulating local _ 


circulation more fresh blood flows 
through the muscles—helps carry 
the “fatigue acids” away! Then as 
swelling subsides pain eases—you 
feel grand relief you’ve longed for! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at your drugstore! 


W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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be some sort of palace entertainment— 
very often classical Jap dancing per- 
formed by court ladies. 

Afternoons are devoted to more garden- 
ing or riding around the grounds on a 
horse or in a car. Dinner customarily is a 
quiet affair with the family or some of the 
closest court advisers. In the evening 
Hirohito relaxes. He may read in the li- 
brary or work over his famous shell and 
marine-life collection—the largest in the 
world. 

Sometimes in the evening there are 
movies. Hirohito always did like the 
Western-type films and he is said to be 
looking forward to the resumption of 
these at the palace.“On other occasions 
after dinner the emperor listens to classi- 
cal music. He does not like parlor games 
and he goes to bed pretty early as a rule. 
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been very much like a trial.” However, 
the prince agreed to meet the press twice 
a month hereafter. 





We Regret: The conference began 
when the Premier entered. a large, lux- 
urious room of his office building and sat 
down in a small, red chair. The first ques- 
tion: “Did you give the order for the ex- 
ecution of the Doolittle fliers, or were 
you in any way responsible for their 


. execution?” 


“We regret that we were unable to 
shoot down any fliers here on Japanese 
territory,” he replied through an interpre- 
ter. “It seems that a few were forced to 
land in China.” “That doesn’t answer my 
question,” the correspondent shot back. 
Then the Premier declared that the ex- 


ecutions were “the work of Imperial 








So’ 
Death and Transfiguration: This picture, just released, is what the Russians 





found in the courtyard of the Propaganda Ministry when they conquered Berlin— 
Joseph Goebbels. The Propaganda Minister had killed himself, his wife, and his chil- 
dren; the bodies were burned by Nazis to make Allied identification difficult. 





The Prince anil the Press 


The Japanese newspapermen listened 
in astonishment. The suave little man in 
the light summer suit was not only the 
Premier; he was also a cousin of the 
emperor, a prince of royal blood. This 
kind of questioning of so exalted a person 
seemed unbelievable. 

But Allied correspondents pulled no 
punches in their first press conference 
last week in Tokyo with Premier Prince 
Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni, regardless of his 
rank or blood. For two hours, they threw 
sharp and sometimes hostile questions 
at him. Smiling and polite, the Premier 
proved surprisingly adept at the rough 
and tumble game. He served coffee and 
cigarettes and not for one moment did 
he lose his poise. At the end, he remarked 
with a smile: “This first conference has 


Headquarters . . . and'I don’t know much 
about it.” 

After this opener, the conference hit 
many high points of war and politics. 
The chief ones: . 

@ Higashi-Kuni said the Jap Government 
had already punished some war crimi- 
nals. The Premier promised to reveal 
names, charges, and punishments as soon 
as possible. 

@ “I firmly believe the emperor is not a 
war criminal. He was deceived by military 
men. . . He was not told the truth.” 

@ Higashi-Kuni said that he did not know 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor in ad- 
vance. He would ask the emperor di- 
rectly if he had known of it. 

@ Asked if the emperor was aware of 
the mistreatment of Allied iy myaled the 
prince replied: “I don’t think he 

@ The Allies will be asked for he denial 
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and material assistance” for rehabilitation 
of Japan. ~ 

@ Breaking up of the powerful industrial 
monopolies is “all right in theory, but 
difficult in practice.” 


Don’t Come Back! 


The French last week got a foretaste 
of what they may expect when they 
finally reenter their prize colony of Indo- 
China. Nationalists proclaimed a republic 
in Hanoi, the capital. Natives seized the 
gitadel at Vinh, imprisoned French civil- 
ians there, and carried others off to the 
mountains as hostages. American air- 
borne troops were forced to intervene. 


‘ Nationalists in Tonkin battled newly ar- 


rived French troops in the streets. 

Maj. Gen. Douglas D. Gracey, com- 
mander of the zone occupied by the 
British, proclaimed a virtual state of 
martial law, suspended all newspapers, 
and threatened death to looters. The 


- French protested that Chinese command- 


ers in the northern zone had delayed the 
entrance of Maj. Gen. Marcel Alessandrie 
into’ Hanoi. In Paris, Indo-Chinese rep- 
resentatives told a turbulent press con- 
ference that if the French attempted to 


return to Indo-China, they would be 
| “shot at.” 


Bo 


India: O Promise Me 


¢ A solution to the problem of India 
sometimes looked easy tg Labor party 
backbenchers in the days when they 
could assail the Conservatives for the 
way it was handled. Last week Labor, 
itself now facing realities as His Majesty’s 
government, began to grapple with the 
problem. For the moment, the best it 
could do was to dust off the plan offered 
India by Sir Stafford Cripps more than 
three years ago (Newsweek, April 6, 
1942). 

This, in effect, promised India. domin- 
ion status. Prime Minister Clement R. 
Attlee broadcast that after elections next 
Winter positive steps will be taken “to 
set up a constituent assembly of Indian- 
elected representatives charged with the 

k of framing a new Constitution.” Vis- 
count Wavell, the painstaking, hard- 
working Viceroy, broadcast a_ similar 
statement. 

The Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress party received the British 
offer with faint damns: “Neither the end 
of the war nor.a change- of government 
in Great Britain appear to have resulted 
in any | change in British policy 
toward India . ... It is significant that 
there is no mention in these broadcasts 
of the independence of India, and noth- 
ing short of independence can be ac- 
ceptable to the Congress and the coun- 
By. However, the General Committee 
o 


e Congress decided to continue ne-. 


gotiations with London. 
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The day is here when indenter is getting 
back into the production of consumer 
goods on schedule. And Afr Express is 
greatly speeding the program. 

War plants now engaged in making 
refrigerators or autos, for example, require 
new tools, dies, critical aeukioery and 
parts. Via Air Express, such material is 
obtained -in a matter of hours — delivery 
speed that can gain days and weeks of 
conversion time. 
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When time means man-hours saved, duction gained, a ain 

customer made — Air Express “earns ie wdiaht in gold,” as _| mires]? | § re ” 

thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57 $2.63] 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute be- 

tween principal U. Ly — - ea ie oe soe , | 500 | $1.11] $1.82 | $2.19] $4.98 

special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between "| 

pe psa ihe and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 ieee atten inst ewer Hesesn 

off-airline points in the United States. Service direct by air [2s00 | $1.68 |$4.20 $0.40|$21.00 

to and from scores of foreign countries. 











Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
: war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
= [> Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
H Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
’ York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 
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Stimson, Retiring, Warns U.S. 
to Keep Military Might in Peace 


Patterson to Handle Breakup 
of Strongest Army in History; 
Other Resignations Coming 


The month of June 1940 was one of 
the most fateful in history. The Ger- 
mans had swept through the Low Coun- 
tries and beaten the Allied armies in 
France. Mussolini had thrown Italy’s lot 
in with Germany. Britons prayed in the 
churches and awaited invasion. Hitler was 
moving against Russia and Japan was 
planning war. In Philadelphia, the Re- 
publican National Convention which was 
to nominate Wendell Willkie for President 
was in full swing and President Roosevelt 
was preparing to run for a third term. 
The United States had a 200,000-man 
Army, a one-ocean Navy, and a divided 
people who flung the epithets “war- 
monger” and “isolationist” at each other. 

It was against this historic backdrop 
that President Roosevelt made a historic 
decision to take two Republicans into 
his Cabinet to head the armed forces of 
the nation. One was Col. Frank Knox, 


publisher of The Chicago Daily News, 


whom he selected as Secretary 
of the Navy. The other was 
Henry L. Stimson, an_ elder 
statesman who had already se- 
cured himself safe lodgment in 
history. Stimson was then 72 
years old; yet when the Presi- 
dent’s telephone call came on 
June 19, he accepted the post 
of Secretary of War without 


hesitation. Regardless of the 
President’s motive, his two Re- 
publican Cabinet members 


filled their posts with great dis- 
tinction. Knox died on April 28, 
1944. Last week, the war won, 
Stimson resigned. 


An Army Grows: Despite his 
advanced age, Stimson took over 
direction of the War Department 
with energy and vision. Fore- 
seeing war around the corner, 
the new Secretary surrounded 
himself with brilliant younger 
men—among them Assistant 
Secretary (later Under Secre- 
tary) Robert P. Patterson, As- 
sistant Secretaries Robert A. 
Lovett and John J. McCloy, and 
Special Assistant Harvey H. 
Bundy Sr.—and put the Army 
on a war footing. Lacking 
weapons, he had soldiers trained 


with wooden rifles, stovepipes labeled 
“mortars,” and trucks labeled “tanks.” 
His chief objective was always to make 
the United States Army the best in 
the world. 

At the same time, Stimson had a man- 
sized job in helping convince the nation 
of the need for such measures as fed- 
eralizing the National Guard, passing the 
Selective Service Act, extending that act, 
and removing restrictions against send- 
ing draftees outside the United States. 
Under his guidance, an Army which 
eventually reached 8,000,000 men 
formed and scattered over the globe. 


The Public Servant: Except for his 
age, no man could have been better 
fitted for the Secretaryship of War than 
Stimson. As a trained, experienced pub- 
lic servant, he had no peer in the United 
States. A graduate of Yale and of Har- 
vard Law School, he had held the. same 
job during the administration of Presi- 
dent William H. Taft. But his service to 
the people had begun before that. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1906 appointed him 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
New York District. Four years later 
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Stimson ran for governor of New York 
and lost. Leaving the War Department 
in 1918, he returned to a lucrative law 
practice in New York. 

Yet he had barely begun his career. 
Stimson was agitating for preparedness 
as early as 1914. The next year he at- 
tended the Plattsburg camp, failing to 
gain a commission because he was over 
age. But always one to practice what he 
preached, the former Secretary of War 
became a major in the Judge Advocate’s 
Department in 1917 as a means of en- 
tering the Army and then transferred to 
the field artillery. He fought on the 
western front as a lieutenant colonel and 
colonel of artillery, learning war at first 
hand and gaining decorations from the 
French and Belgian Governments. 

In 1927, President Calvin Coolidge 
drafted him to settle ‘the Nicaraguan 
revolution. His use of United States Ma- 
rines to guarantee a fair election left a 
bad taste in Latin America, and: gained 
him the soubriquet of “Wrong-Horse 
Harry.” That same year, Mr. Coolidge 
sent him to Manila as Governor General 
of the Philippines. There he amassed 
the firsthand knowledge of the Far East 
which led him to denounce so sharply 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria after 
he became President Herbert Hoover's 
Secretary of State. 

In 1933 the graying statesman left 
official life. But his voice was heard in 
the intervening years before his next ap- 
pointment as Secretary of War: advocat- 
ing that sanctions be enforced against 
Italy by the League of Nations; shock- 
ing other Republicans by praising Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Chicago “quar- 
antine” speech; denouncing the’ 
extension of the war in China; 
pointing out the evils of Nazism 
and insisting that the European ~ 
war was America’s war. 


For Justice and Peace: In 
the five years since 1940, Stim- 
son has not aged very percep- 
tibly, though in late months he , 
has not put in as long a work- ’ 


day as he used to. A robust con- * 4 





Acme 


At Washington Airport, Secretary and Mrs. Stimson take 
leave of General Marshall and other high rankers 


stitution, which he has tough- 
ened by such sports as, climbing 
mountains, horseback riding, ‘ 
and swimming, has carried him ¢ . 
through the years well. In Wash- « 
ington, where he and Mrs., 
Stimson lived at their 18-acre 
estate Woodley (they are child- . 
less), the Secretary customari- 
ly rose before 6:30, wrote the 
previous day’s events in a se- 
cret diary, sometimes took a i 
horseback ride in nearby Rock ? 
Creek Park, and arrived at his 
office in the Pentagon Buildin 
around’ 8:30. There he hel 
daily conferences with his friend 
and colleague General of the 
Army Marshall, whose office 
adjoined by a door which was 
never locked, and carried on his 
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THIN SLICES OF 


ENGINEERED RUBBER 
MAKE BATTERIES BETTER 


You may never see engineered rubber. in 
your battery. 

But you may know when it isn’t there... 
when you step into your car, only to find it 
won’t start because the battery went dead. 

Well, dead batteries had no place in our 
wartime submarines. The cheb esuas of 
battery failure—the buckling of ordinary 
separators—had to be eliminated. 

It was—with engineered rubber. “U. S.” 
scientists and engineers developed wafer-thin 
rubber separators, with over 1,000,000 tiny 
holes per square inch...plus high resistance 
to abrasion and chemical reaction. What’s 
more, a battery could be charged, drained 
of water and acid, shipped or stored 
without losing its life. 

This development of the U. S. Rubber 
Engineer means the end of one of the 
expensive and annoying battery troubles. It 
means batteries that last longer—and give 
sure starting in any kind of weather . .. 


\. through engineered rubber. 
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Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | 


1230 Sixth Aveave, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. e 





la Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. 








THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a seven-acre 
lake. These buildings will be connected by a covered walk and 
vehicular roadway. Sketched below is the Advanced Engineering 
Building in which improvements will be quickly made in existing 
products, : 


LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the 
Center will be through the Administration Building sketched here. 
A system of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity to 
study traffic control as well as to make simple road tests of new car 
developments. : 








Roop OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern 
of the Research Buildings where experimental 
ik is carried on-in such diverse fielas as the study 


of obey research into fuels and engine design. 
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The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
, out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men — for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 
ter goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


‘The General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 
more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job op- 
portunities, 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 


reality. 


Here in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 
General Motors will gather in ad- 
vantageous and inspiring new sur- 
roundings the most modern facili- 


ties for research, advanced engi- 
neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 
techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is ‘full of proof that when 
science is so harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our Divi- 
sions may draw, the General Motors 
Technical Center will stimulate im- 
provement in all General Motors 
products. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, Diesel engines, locomotives 
and other good and useful things 
may be expected to be improved at 
even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined to existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his 
fellow men. Its goal will be “more 
and better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through im- 


provement of the old or develop- 
ment of the new. 
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“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC,- OLDSMOBILE.- BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL ‘MOTORS SYMPHONY. OF THE AIR—NBC Network: 


nt Mate VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY. MORE WAR BONDS’ 
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Patterson: The Judge moves up 


ny duties. His aides called him “the 
st efficient administrator in the whole 
t machine.” Yet.Stimson was not con- 
t to sit out the war at his carved 
hogany desk. In 1943 and 1944 he 
de extensive air trips to North Africa, 
ly, Great Britain, France, and Iceland. 
When Secretary Stimson entered the 
g press conference room for his last 
cial meeting with reporters on Sept. 
he had a broad smile and his gray 
r was in its usual state of semi-di- 
velment. The dignified Secretary an- 
iriced his resignation and read a final 
-ement in which he urged the United 
tes, which has “attained an influence 
1 leadership among all nations that is 
»recedented,” to use that position “in 
cause of justice and peace.” The 
yple, he said, must accept the fact 
t military and naval strength are 
essary to that leadership and that 
‘ping it also depends upon an “atti- 
e of trust and frankness on our part 
vard all nations working for collective 
urity.” The major part of his address 
s a eulogy of General Marshall. Two 
7s later Stimson received the Distin- 
shed Service Medal from President 
man and left by plane for his Long 
ind farm Highhold, where he ex- 
ts to spend a “pretty long period in 
ting up and having a g time.” - 


Jp From KP; President Truman nomi- 
a Under Secretary Patterson to suc- 
d Stimson. Like his predecessor, 
lge Patterson has had a distinguished 
eer in government service. A graduate 
Union College and Harvard Law 
1001, the 54-year-old Secretary left his 
w York City law practice to serve as a 
vate in the National Guard on the 
xican Border in 1916. Two years later, 
infantry captain, he fought in France, 
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winning the Distinguished Service Cross 
and two other citations for gallantry. 
He was wounded in action and left the 
Army as a major. 

In 1930, President- Hoover made him 
United States District Judge for Southern 
New York, and nine years later President 
Roosevelt elevated him to the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals. A long advo- 
cate of preparedness, Patterson was tak- 


ing a refresher course at Plattsburg -in . 
July 1940 when selected as Assistant Sec- - 


retary of War. The word came to him as 
he was dumping garbage on KP- detail. 
Placed in charge of procurement and 
romoted to Under Secretary in Decem- 
ber of that year, the Judge rapidly be- 
came known as one of the toughest men 
in Washington. In a city of busy men, 
he was one of the busiest and he repeat- 
edly locked horns with civilian agencies 
and the Truman committee as he fought 
to place the nation on his conception of 
a military economy. 


Man With a Temper: Stimson had a 
temper and showed it through mild irri- 
tation, but Patterson’s fury at stupidity 
and red tape often reached profane 
levels. The inventor of the letter of intent 
and the letter contract, Patterson spurred 
industry and his subordinates to mir- 
acles of production. Long recognized 
as an expert on tactical and. technical 
military matters, the Judge was rare- 
ly, if ever, tripped up by _ professional 
officers. 

His own rooms in the Pentagon resem- 
bled an arsenal. As one of his secretaries 
put it: “I think he'll have to demobilize 
before he moves into the Secretary’s 
office.” Whether or not he carries his 
machine guns and bazookas along, how- 
ever, he takes over his new post thor- 
oughly familiar with War Department 
procedure, problems, and plans, and with 
an unexcelled background in production 
and supply. 

Like Stimson, Patterson is an early 
riser. Vigorous, energetic, and physically 
fit, he often reached his office before his 
aides. Even by that time he had fre- 
quently been out to the airpert for a 
flying lesson. His only son is an Army 
pilot. Mrs. Patterson and their three 
daughters live with him in a modest 
house in Georgetown. Their permanent 
home is a 67-acre farm across the Hud- 
son River from West Point, N. Y. 
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General Supply 


The services’ first string had seen the 


war through to victory. Last week they 
got ready to step out of uniform. Wash- 
ington insiders guessed these might re- 
sign this fall or winter: Fleet Admiral 


King, General of the Army. Marshail;* 


Fleet Admiral Leahy, and General of the 
Army Arnold. And one key man flatly 
committed himself. He was Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell, chief of the immense 
Army Service Forces. The slim, graying 


vs 
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Southerner announced on 
would retire when Marshall did—ob- 


viously soon. 


The Card-Index Brain: Now only 53, 
but with more than 35 action-crammed 
years of service behind him, Somervell 
closed the books on the mightiest money- 
spending program in history. When he 
was a young lieutenant in 1914, his head 
swam at disbursing $1,000,000 to re- 


patriate American refugees from Eu- ° 


rope. As commander of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces:from March 1942 to V-J 


Day, the. tireless, high-pressure general 
‘spent 170,000 times as much. But 1914 


West Point classmates had expected their 
sixth-ranking graduate to take his pro- 


~digious job in stride. Their yearbook ob- 
-served: “If you could take his.mind and 
‘examine it you would find it. pigeon- 


holed and arranged like a card index.” 

The Army kept Somervell at his forte, 
administration, during almost his whole 
career. But in order to see some ac- 
tion in the last war, he joined a com- 
bat infantry outfit. The young engineer 
made a reconnaissance. more than 500 
meters into enemy territory and won a 
Distinguished Service Cross. He returned 
to Europe in 1925 to survey river navi- 
gation and in 1933 studied economic 
conditions in Turkey. 

Somervell impressed President Roose- 
velt as an able relief-agency administrator 
during the depression. From executive 
officer of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil in 1934, he eventually stepped into 
command of the New York City WPA, 
then in terrible confusion, in 1936. With 
tough Army discipline, he unsnarled a 
tangle that had stumped eight predeces- 
sors. When indoor relief workers staged 
a sitdown strike, Somervell ordered all 
toilets locked and guarded. The strikers 











Somervell: ASF chief wants out 
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IG EXCITEMENT greeted the first iced 
drinks in mid-nineteenth century 
Paris! Sea 
Delightfully refreshing, the cool, new 
“carafes frappées,” or cold bottles, in- 
trigued Parisians, became an overnight 
sensation. This undoubtedly had much to 
do with the growth of preference for iced 
drinks like the modern highball. 


The man responsible for the new 
drinks was Edouard Carré whose ice ma- 
chine was one of the earliest successful 
commercial machines. 


Nearly a century after Carré’s in- 
vention, the refrigeration industry hailed 
the development of a new tubing known 
as Bundyweld. The construction and per- 
formance characteristics of this tubing 
made a big contribution to the mass pro- 
duction of modern refrigeration units. 
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Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. ° 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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How highballs got cold 


Today’s water coolers, ice cream cabi- 
nets and all types of domestic, commer- 
cial and wartime refrigeration equipment 
depend on modern Bundyweld. 


Air conditioned powder 


Fighting ships loaded with ammunition, 
rely heavily on modern refrigeration. 
“Life lines” of famous Bundyweld tub- 
ing now carry refrigerants necessary to 
air condition powder magazines to the 
safety point. 


Countless other war and peacetime 
products depend on Bundy for all types 
of tubing applications. Bundy Research 
and Engineering Departments continue 
to provide new uses for Bundy “life lines” 
in all fields. For information on your 
problem, write us or nearest distributor. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit. 13. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 





CHOOSE BUNDYWELD 
FOR SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 





1 HIGH FaticuE 
STRENGTH 


2 crose 
TOLERANCES 


3 HIGH BURSTING 
STRENGTH 





4 easy 
FABRICATION 











Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 2, Pa. 





Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 3, Canada 


Eagle Metals Co. 
3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Dehumidification preserves ships better than red lead did these last-war destroyers 


drifted away. A political liberal, he once 
stormed that when it came to Commu- 
nism, “I am a triple-plated reactionary.” 


The Man Who Understood: Recalled 
to Washington in 1940, Somervell cleaned 
up the scandalous Army camp-construc- 
tion program, previously a feast for prof- 
iteers. next year he stepped up to As- 
sistant Chief of Staff in — of supply, 
and finally to command of the newly 
created Services of Supply. Slashing red 
tape, Somervell organized, started, and 
saw through the mightiest program of 
construction and production ever dreamed 
of. “He is one of the few Americans,” 
Bernard M. Baruch said admiringly, “who 
really understands total war.” One of his 
pet schemes failed and drew Congres- 
sional fire, however: the $134,000,000 
Canol project to develop Canadian pe- 
troleum resources. 

Somervell’s over-all success and 
friendship with Roosevelt stirred politi- 

rumors—even that he wanted to be 
President. To these, the general replied: 
“I have ambitions, but none is political.” 
The War Department announced that, 
other than taking a rest, he had no post- 
war plans. Whatever Somervell did, his 
monuments stood securely; the fantastic 
$70,000,000 Pentagon Building and the 
achievement of his greatest ambition: 
“to build the best-equi army in the 
world.” When Adolf Hitler put his army 
on wheels, said Somervell, “he drove 
right down our alley.” 
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Fleet on Ice 


The peacetime United States Fleet will 
be more powerful than the combined 
. fleets of all other nations and will main- 
tain “undisputed control” of the Western 
Atlantic and the entire Pacific. Planes 
of the huge carrier task forces will be 
loaded with atomic bombs. . 


That was witat Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal and Fleet Admiral 
King forecast before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee on Sept. 19. They 
urged a ar Navy of 1,079 combatant 
vessels—battleships, carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, ‘and submarines—and 12,000 

lanes. To man the fleet and garrison the 
een proposed overseas bases (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 17), they needed a 558,000- 
man Navy and a Marine Corps one-fifth 
that size. 

That meant that 5,000 ships of all 
kinds and about 25,000 aircraft would 
be scrapped or otherwise disposed of. 
What was left—a total of 6,084 vessels— 
the Navy planned to organize into three 
echelons. The first, comprising 30 per 
cent of the total fleet, would be “ac- 
tive”—300 combatant units always ready 
for battle. The second, a “ready reserve” 
of 10 per cent of the total; would -in- 
clude another 100 major units ready to 
put to sea on 80 days’ notice. The rest of 
the fleet would form a “laid-up reserve” 
of older ships. 


piesa Sa Navy: The Navy's Bureau 


of Ships 

veut ique called “dehumidifica- 
tion” that keep 70 per cent of the 
fleet from deteriorating. ia gaan 50" in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard worked on 
the idea that metal won't rust in the dry 
air of a desert. To achieve the same ef- 
fect, they tried air conditioning plus 
beds of activated alumina or silica gel. 
The whitish crystals absorbed virtually 
all the moisture from the air. In addition, 
all metal surfaces of engines and instru- 
ments have to be “pickled” in rust-pre- 
ventives. Wood, life jackets, cordage, arid 
other non-metallic equipment must be 
treated with mildew and decay preven- 
tives. Careful experimentation proved 


that such methods preserve ships.far bet- 
ter than the red lead the Navy used for 
demobilized craft after the last war. 






a new rust-pre-- 
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D (for Didn't) Day 


The Japanese who predicted an Ameri- 
can landing on the home islands as soon 
as the typhoon season abated in October 
weren’t far from the truth, General of 
the Army Marshall revealed last week. 
Nov. 1 had been picked as the date for 
General of the Army MacArthur to in- 
vade Kyushu. 


Pe 


Blue Water Christmas 


In reply to mounting Congressional 
pressure, the Navy last week said it 


‘would discharge 839,000 men, includ- 


ing 75,000 officers, by Christmas (pres- 


~-ent plans call for the Navy to be cut 


down to 500,000 men by next Septem- 
ber.) But the Navy still refused to speed 
up the release of doctors. Only 1,658 will 
be discharged in the ‘next three months. 
On Sept. 23 the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion revealed that it 
had _ tried—unsuccessfully—to get naval 
officials to demobilize all personnel faster. 


oo 


Melting the Army 


Senators and representatives seated in 
the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library 


of Congress last week listened with frosty 


politeness as General of the Army Mar- 
shall began to speak. Suddenly, they 
broke into smiles. By the time he had 
finished, the room echoed with applause. 
Marshall told the legislators the Army 
had lightened its discharge requirements 
so that by next July it will be melted 
down to some 2,500,000 men—about one- 
third of its present size. The 80 points pre- 
viously required for release will be low- 
ered by Oct. 1 to 70 points and by Nov. 
1 to 60 points. By late winter, soldiers 
with two years’ service will be eligible 
for discharge. All reserve officers with 75 
points or more will be eligible Oct. 1. 
(This excludes doctors, but 40 per cent 
of the Army’s doctors will be released in 
the next three or four months.) This rate 
of release, Marshall added, will reach 
450,000 men in September, rise to 550,- 
000 in October, and to 700,000 or 
800,000 each month until spring. 


Home by Spring: As the Chief of 
Staff spoke, the Army was speeding the 
return of troops from overseas. In the 
Pacific, a force of carriers (including 
the veteran Saratoga) was outfitted with 
bunks to return some 20,000 men a 
month. In the Philippines, replacement 
centers which can clear a soldier in five 
days tentatively hoped to ship out 750,- 
000 troops by January.: 

In Europe, all but seven long-term oc- 
cupation divisions will be returned by 
the end of the winter. High-point men 
are being screened out of their units 
and given first preference for shipment. 
Men with 85 or. more points can 
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to leave Europe in Septenaber or October; 
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those with 70 to 84, in October or Novem- 
ber; 60 to 69-point men, in November 
or December. Their division organiza- 
tions, thus shaken down to skeleton size 
(operated mainly by low-point replace- 


_ ments), will leave for home by spring. 


The Army also had cheering news 
for the men of the seven divisions who 
will stay to occupy Germany (the First, 
Third, Ninth, 42nd, 78th Infantry, and 
First and Fourth Armored Divisions). 
Their families might be allowed to join 
them by the summer of 1946. As for 


military personnel in this country, the . 


Army announced that all officers (except 
medical) with 48 points, enlisted men 
with 36 points, 37-year-old servicemen, 
and 34-year-olds with over one year’s 
service will not be sent overseas. 


At Least a Million: Meantime, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, some- 
what mollified by the speed-up in de- 
mobilization and redeployment, seemed 
willing to leave the present draft bill 
in effect for the time being. As it now 
stands, men between 18 and 26 are sub- 
ject to the draft, with 18-year-olds given 
deferments so that they may finish the 
present high-school or college term. In- 
stead, the Senate Committee began work 
on the House-approved “Red Apple” 
bill providing inducements for~ volun- 
tary enlistment (including monetary 
allowances in lieu of quarters for de- 
pendents; optional retirement after 20 
years instead of the present require- 
ment for 30 years’ service; and muster- 


‘ing-out pay for men now in the Army 


who re-enlist) and made one change 
in the House measure—extending the 
minimum term of enlistment from one 
year to eighteen months. 

So far, the Way Department has not 
announced any definite plans for a peace- 
time Army. But on Sept. 22 General 
Marshall appointed Lt. Gen. Alexander 
M. Patch, former Seventh Army com- 
mander in Europe, to head a board to 
study the postwar organization. The next 
day a War Department spokesman said 
it would have to number at least 1,000,- 
000 men. 


Blown Up 

Grimy, dog-tired GI's used to grumble 
about the noisy American outfit that kept 
barging through their lines, making a 
great commotion, and subsequently draw- 
ing German fire in France. No one but 
the higher-ups knew its name—the 23rd 
Headquarters, Special Troops—or what 
it was supposed to be doing. Last week it 
finally came out that the mysterious unit 
was a phony—a will-o-the-wisp army of 

rubber tanks and guns inflated on the 
spot to simulate the equipment of thou- 


sands of 
Tried out r the first time in the Nor- 
mandy hting, the “army” was usually 


to ct the Germans’ attention 
from the scene Sf real attacks on the west- 


a _ 











ern front. Trucks filled with the rubber 
“weapons” were rushed to the front. The 
unit’s personnel—numbering little more 
than 1,000 men—blew up the equipment, 
scattered it realistically around the coun- 
tryside for the benefit of reconnaissance 
planes, and broadcast ear-splitting sound 
effects of trucks and tanks inding down 
the road for the benefit of N Nazi ground 
forces. 

Sometimes they set up “command 
posts” and issued orders which they al- 
lowed the Germans to intercept. Com- 
pletely baffled, the enemy often diverted 
huge reserves to block the shadow force. 
Then the unit deflated its medium and 
light tanks, anti-aircraft and heavy artil- 
lery, and faded into the night, bobbing 
up several days later in another sector 
hundreds of miles away. 
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The Miracle Fuse 


Near the snow-shrouded village of 
Wiltz in Luxembourg stood a strangely 
disfigured forest. The trees were stripped 
of leaves, and their tops were sheared off 
as if by a single stroke of a giant sickle. 
Hundreds of Germans who had tried to 
hide there met sudden death or suffered 
serious wounds. 


Bingo by Radio: This was the kind of 
destruction wrought by America’s terrible 
“proximity fuse” shellfire during the Battle 
of the Bulge last winter. The fuse was one 
of the most important weapons of the war 
and one of the closest guarded secrets. 
The story was finally released last week. 
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‘The proximity shell looked like any 
other. But inside its black plastic nose lay 


the new VT fuse—a miniature five-tube | 


radio receiving and sending set no larger 
than a pint milk bottle. Once the projec- 
tile was fired, the sending set radiated 
waves that bounced off any solid object 
—planes, tanks, trees, hills, and even 
bodies of water. When the shell came 
within 70 feet of its target, the reflected 
electromagnetic waves, passing through 
the receiving set, touched off the ex- 
plosion. This uncanny performance took 
most of the guesswork out of firing on 
enemy aircraft. It terrorized German in- 
fantry because instead of exploding into 
the ground, it burst poste a showering 
shrapnel throughout the thickest forest 
or into the deepest foxhole. 


Sometimes, however, the weapon back- . 


fired. Its sensitive mechanism could be 
set off en route to its target by a stray 
building or smokestack, or at sea by a 
friendly ship that happened to lie under 
its path. Nonetheless, American com- 
manders credited the VT shells with 
helping to stem the German offensive at 
Bastogne, to check Jap suicide planes off 
Okinawa, and to deal. with the German 
buzz-bomb raids on Britain in the. sum- 
mer of 1944. 

The VT fuse had been successfully 
tested by the time of Pearl Harbor. But 
it took nearly two years to get it into 
mass production. At first, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff were’ reluctant to use it 
except for naval anti-aircraft over ex- 
panses of water for fear that it might fall 
into enemy hands. Reportedly, the Ger- 
mans seized one stockpile of, the shells 
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A Different Horse: Admiral William F. Halsey Jr., who wanted to ride Hirohito’s 
white horse in Tokyo, mounts a white nag that the First Cavalry Division rounded 


up for him, while the bemused division commander, Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, . . 


looks on. Halsey, the master of the quarterdeck, admitted that the ride was terrifying. 
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THEY’RE OFF! ’ 


Speed Devils Thrill Thousands 
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(Hilarious Book» 


flout 
THE GAY, GAY NINETIES 
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In this absorbing story of Sterling Elliott, 
holder of 104 patents and inventor of, among 
other things, the steering mechanism of your 
car, there’s a fund of humorous, inspira- 
tional anecdote. 

Creator and manu- 
facturer of the famous 
Hickory Bicycle, it 
was only natural that 
Sterling Elliott 
should have been 
President of the 
League of American 
Wheelmen, editor 
and publisher of the 
weekly “Bicycle 
World’ and num- a 
bered among his 
friends George M. Hendee, the daring bi- 
cycle racer, and Lon Peck, stentorian starter. 

This 72-page illustrated volume, recre- 
ating the spirited activity of the era, por- 
traying the Inventing Elliotts enjoying life 
to the hilt and adding to its fullness their 
own unusual talents, is a real addition to 
any collection of Americana. The same 
gusty good humor, the same native wit and 
wisdom that made “The Story of a Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable” so 
popular run richly riotous through this new 
interesting book. Write, on your business 
letterhead, for your free copy. 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








DDRESSING MACHINES 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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near Bastogne. But it was recaptured be- 
fore they realized its value. 

The secret of the fuse lay primarily in 
its intricate but sturdy radio tubes, built 
strong enough to withstand the shock of 
being shot out of a cannon. Originally 
costing about $10 to produce, the tiny 
tubes now can be made for 40 cents. Be- 
cause of their durability and economy, 
they are expected to speed the develop- 
ment of pocket-size radios, civilian walkie- 
talkie sets, automobile radios, and vastly 
improved hearing aids. 
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Wolfsbane, Jap Style 


Puzzled, unmoved, or even repelled by 
Jap women, GI’s have made few ad- 
vances. Jap girls have generally obeyed 
the order against fraternization. In the 
early weeks of occupation Japan looked 
like a grim spot for soldiers with roving 
eyes. 

Japanese newspapers are campaigning 
to keep it that way. Last week they 
flooded feminine readers with warnings 
against bare legs, “meaningless amiable 








Warm Welcome: Fresh off the Queen Elizabeth, 69th Division combat veterans 
joyfully eye Margie Hart, sultry-eyed strip-tease queen, who dances on an Army foot 
locker to entertain them on the pier in New York City, where they arrived on Sept. 19. 





Nothing Else to Do 


For fast-working soldiers, it seemed 
the password to domestic bliss. For friend- 
ly frauleins awaiting the spring crop of 
fraternization babies, it was the answer 
to a prayer. The Allied Control, Council 
for Germany on Sept. 20 lifted the An- 
glo-American-French ban on fraternizin 
with the enemy. (The Russians never ha 
one.) Henceforth troops could visit or 
be billeted in German homes, and even 
marry German girls with the permission 
of their respective commanders-in-chief. 

But’ on Sept. 21, the United States 
Group Control Council sternly announced 
that it had no intention of allowing GI's 
to marry Germans or to live in German 
homes—for some ‘time at least. Rigid new 
orders blocked the many requests for per- 
mission to marry. The Army took pains to 
explain that such requests reflected no 
preference for German over American 
girls, but arose from “natural reasons.” A 
correspondent contributed his explanation 
for the wide-spread chumminess which is 
sowing a record crop of illegitimate births 
in Germany: “The war is over and time 
hangs heavily . . . There is nothing much 


else for a fellow to do.” 


/ 


smiles,” and other “stimulation of occupa- 
tion troops.” The Yomiuri Hochi observed 
that American and European women 
calmly display bare legs and backs in 
public, but conceal their breasts and 
“would blush with embarrassment if their 
toes were seen.” Consequently, it said, 
Japanese women must eschew nursing 
their children publicly and wearing open- 
toed slippers. 

Mrs. Sumako Fukao dispatched an in- 
dignant etiquette note to the Tokyo news- 
paper Asahi: “I’ve had to look away 
when some young women in the elevated 
cars nonchalantly take off slacks and 
show their red underwear, then wear the 
slacks again after putting the rumpled 
underwear in order.” 
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The Old Job Is Waiting 


The veteran who wants his old job 
again got the solid backing of the Selec- 
tive Service System this week. New Selec- 
-tive Service regulations provided that: 
Failure to join a union may not bar him 
from his former position. Even though the 
job is now held by a civilian employe with 
greater seniority, it must be returned to 
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the veteran. If there is a question as to 
whether a veteran was a temporary in- 
stead of a permanent employe, the case 
will be settled in his favor. If more than 
one serviceman held the same job in se- 
quence, all and not just the senior worker 
will be protected under the Selective 
Service Act. 
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The Generals Get Home 


Three Superfortresses, stripped of all 
armament, circled the Washington air- 
field Sept. 19 and landed smoothly in 
order of the rank of their commanders— 
Lt. Gen. Barney M. Giles, Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, and Brig. Gen. Em- 
mett O’Donnell Jr. The three generals 
were chagrined that they had failed to 
make a record long-distance non-stop 
'dight of 6,645 miles from Northern Japan 
‘to Washington. Lack of gas had forced 
them down first in Chicago. None of 
them apparently realized that they would 
have hed to go farther than Washington 
to beat the non-stop record of 7,162 
miles set by two British pilots who flew 
from Egypt to Australia in 1938. 


The Folded Cloak 


The biggest spy agency America ever 
knew got ready last week to fold its cloak 
and put away its dagger. On Sept. 21 
President Truman split up the functions 
of the super-secret Office of Strategic 
Services between the State and War 
Departments. He ordered Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes to set up a perma- 
nent peacetime intelligence service to 
succeed the OSS by Jan. 1. And he sent 
thanks for services rendered to the 
square-jawed, soft-spoken Republican 
who had directed the outgoing organiza- 
tion since before Pearl Harbor: Maj. 
Gen. William J. Donovan, in the last 
war commander of the “Fighting 69th” 
New York Infantry regiment. 

Originally the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Information, the OSS was cre- 
ated to prepare confidential reports for 
executive departments. Its Washington 
personnel became so secretive that not 
even their telephone extension numbers 
could be revealed. Although the OSS 
worked with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
high service officers could often get 
no information from -it. Later the OSS 
wove an elaborate network of secret 
agents through neutral and enemy 
countries, mostly in the Mediterranean 
and secondarily in the China-Burma- 
India theater. 

Donovan told friends that he would 
soon return to his prewar Wall Street 


‘law ‘practice. Many other old faces 


seemed likely to disappear under State 
Department management: The OSS did 
its job with amateur Army and. civilian 
spies—lawyers, newspapermen, and pro- 
fessors. The State Department wants 


career professionals in such ‘jobs—pos- : 
‘sibly agents trained by the FBI. 















F the bag-like refill cartridge in an 
industrial oil filter isn’t properly 
sealed at both ends, clean and dirty 
oil will mix together, making the filter 
useless. That’s why Briggs Clarifier 


Company engineers, after rigid test: 


of many materials, selected HYCAR 
synthetic rubber for the sealing rings 
in the type “Z” Fold Refill Cartridge. 


There were 4 performance charac- 
teristics needed in the material select- 
ed. First, it had to be resilient to slide 
over the spindle inside the unit— no 
buckling or tearing during installa- 
tion of the refill cartridge. Second, it 
had to resist deterioration—remain 
unaffected by hot oils, acids, water. 
Third, it had to resist vulcanization 
to the metal spindle even at continued 
high temperatures. Finally, it had to 
stay resilient—maintain a — seal 
for the full long life of the refill 
cartridge. 

That HYCAR could meet these re- 

uirements is plainly shown by the 
list of properties in the box at the 
right. They tell why HYCAR has in 


H 


HYCAR seals put 
filter performance 


Shown bere is a complete unit using the “Z”" Fold 
Cartridge. It cleans the oil used in the cutting 
eration— returns it iw @ Continuous stream 0 
be used again and again. Partially exploded view 

shows HYCAR seal and spindle assembly. ' 
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in the bag’ 


5 short years become an important 
basic material for American indus- 
try. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from HYCAR. Learn for yourself 
that it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- 
time dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obie. 





CHECK THESE 


SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
‘ sional stability of parts. 

HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. oer, 
8. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greoter than 
natura irubber . 
4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even af elevoted 
temperatures, 
5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F. 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter thaa 
many peat oS + ng ” 


other 

7. AGE RESIST. resitfont to 
checking or cracking from ox: 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds con be voried 
from extremely soft $o bone hord. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO MET. will 
not adhere to metals even after con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal con be 

when desired.) 
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What is the 
Costliest Word 
in the World? 














The costliest word in the world is a little 
word of four letters —WEAR. 


Each year WEAR exacts a staggering 
scrap-heap toll. Heat, impact, friction, 
abrasion or corrosion ends the useful life 
of a wearing part, sooner or later—mostly 
too soon. 


Brake Shoe’s research specialists in met- 
als strive to make “‘metal life” last longer. 


War on Wear 


These scientific men of metal have com- 
mand of completely equipped metallur- 
gical laboratories; the world’s largest ex- 
perimental foundry; a staff that keeps 
abreast of the advance in knowledge con- 
cerning the properties of metals. 


They have built power shovel dippers 
of a metal that resists the abrasion of 


flinty rock; developed parts for pumps | 


that withstand corrosive acids; fabricated 
crucibles that hold up under white heat; 
created railroad track crossings that grow 
tougher with continued pounding. 


In wartime urgency, they refined the 
technical controls of the process for hard- 
ening steel armor plate in depth against 
the impact of enemy shells; perfected 
methods which immeasurably speeded the 
production of shells for our artillery. 


Tougher the Better 


In war and peace, Brake Shoe has been 
in theforefront of the battleagainst WEAR. 


In your product, some parts take more 
punishment than others because of heat, 
because of impact, or friction, abrasion or 
corrosion. Tougher parts can make your 
product wear longer. Making those parts 
WEAR is the business of Brake Shoe’s 
nine divisions and 57 plants. 





230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Danger: General Strike 


The honeymoon was over. Govern- 
ment had nursed labor and management 
through their wartime marriage of con- 
venience. But by last week, in Canada as 
in the United States, the romance had 
ended and Canadians faced the same 
questions as their southern neighbors: 
Would the split end in permanent di- 
vorce? Was government prepared to con- 
tinue its role‘of matchmaker? How much 
would the quarrel affect reconversion? 


The Master Plan: Ottawa was alarmed 
over two ominous portents: (1) The 
Federal Cabinet seemed sharply divided 
into two camps, a left-wing group (head- 
ed by State Secretary Paul Martin) pro- 
posing government leadership to estab- 
lish industrial councils of government- 
labor-management representatives; and a 
right-wing group (led by Reconstruction 
Minister C. D. Howe) firmly convinced 
industry should be allowed to reconvert 
itself. (2) Labor was believed to be pre- 
paring for nationwide strikes which 
might lead to a general strike such as 
Winnipeg experienced in 1919 and Eng- 
land .in 1926. Street railway strikes in 
Montreal and Vancouver in 1944 and 
1945, believed then to have been ill- 
timed, now were said to have been 
merely trial flights of a master plan for a 
national strike which would tie up trans- 
port from coast to coast. 

As in the United States, ‘the central 


issue between labor and management 
was clear: labor wanted full, peacetime 
employment at wartime (or even higher) 
wages; management argued reconversion 
required staff reductions and lower wages. 


The First Skirmishes: In Windsor, 
across the river from Detroit, 10,000 pro- 
duction workers of the Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, all members of Local 200 of 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), were 
in the second week of their strike. Local 
195, representing 3,000 Chrysler workers 
and 5,000 workers in Windsor parts 
plants, were itching to get into the bat- 
tle. If necessary, the unions were pre- 
pared to extend the strike to the General 
Motors of Canada plant at Oshawa and 
other factories elsewhere. Last Saturday, 
some 2,700 members of the United Tex- 
tile Workers (AFL) struck in Montreal 
against the Dominion Textile Co. Their 
strike also threatened to spread through- 
out the country. 

No break in the government’s wage- 
price stabilization plan was expected in 
the next three or four months, but three 
proposals were discussed at Ottawa: ban 
wage reductions, except by special per- 
mit; impose a 44-hour work week; and 
extend and increase unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

Labor and management seemed _ to 
agree on two points: the battle was only 
starting; neither could expect much early 
help from a government still bewildered 
by the sudden end of the war. 











A Grenadier Cries: Tragedy last weck marred the reception given Pot. Harold 


Atkinson, first of the Winnipeg Grenadiers (one of the two Canadian regiments to be 
captured in Hong Kong in 1941) to return home. Mrs. Ronald Atkinson, his sister-in- 
law (clutching his arm, at right), learned of his brother's death in prison camp ten 
minutes before’ Harold reached Winnipeg. Atkinson broke down. 





























































































































Wuat’s that again that again that 
again, please? 

Repetition. 

40,000,000 times every season the 
katydid rasps the same rasp. Thou- 
sands of times every day in every office 
the same typewriter keys fall, the same 
columns add up, the same entries 
march by. 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of 
error is repeated. Too many forms. 





Too many words. Lost motion. Econ- 
omies in printing overlooked. Paper 
wasted. Time spent getting forms 
ready exceeding time spent filling 
out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire sys- 
tem with the eye of commonsense. 
Moore sifts, analyzes; combines forms 
and doubles them up; recommends 
changes; then prints, in quantities of 
hundreds or many millions. 

The ten companies listed below, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, W.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Conedea—Meeore Businere Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Teronte 
Western Sales Book Ce., Lid., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Beek Cc., Ltd., Mentreal 





long under Moore ownership, have: 
now united under the Moore name. 
There is no change in ownership, man- 
agement, or policy. But facilities for 
serving any business, anywhere, are 
greater than ever. 

Ask that a Moore specialist come 
see you. There is no charge whatever 
for consultation. Get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or the local office. The outcome 
may be thousands of dollars saved. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


GDV. BY &. 0. AYER 


















Ever since the 60°s 


EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WE 
HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES TO 
WAKING PIPES FOR 
OISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 
(Actual photograph of U S. Navy) 


Super-Grain 
Shape #01, $5. 
“Half Bent” 


Sandblasted so that the 
grain stands out in 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes may be seen and pur- 
chased, in about 100,000 stores in the 
United States. They are well-known 
throughout the world. They are the 
best pipes we have produced in 94 years 
of continuous pipe-making (since 1851). 
At your dealer’s, from $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


_ The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


VOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE WEWEST AND BEST & 
MH GAYWOOBIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF 
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‘Down With Perén!’ - 


The people of Argentina spoke out on 
Sept. 19, very loudly and very clearly. 
When they had finished, the Farrell- 
Perén regime was still in power. But 
seldom in history had,a government been 
so thoroughly repudiated by those whom 
it professed to govern. S 
Buenos Aires grew tense when the 
Junta de Coordinacién Democratica, a 
coalition of political parties strengthened 


at the eleventh hour by the adhesion of ~ 
the powerful but hitherto reluctant Rad- .. 
icals, issued a call for a great’ March for - 


Freedom and the Constitution. ‘Obvious- 
ly, anything could happen. 


‘Day of Glory’: Wednesday, Sept. 19, 
was a bright, sunny spring ith 
cool breeze blowing. moon sun 
was reflected from the white marble 
dome of the long-unused Palace of Con- 
gress as the crowds started to pour into 
the Plaza del Congreso, through side 
streets decorated with large photographs 
of the great men of Argentine history. 
Seventy thousand of the city’s sige so 
and industrialists had closed their sh 
and factories so that their employes mi: t 
take part in the March for Freedom. 

A strike of a Perén-dominated trans- 


‘port workers union had par aralyzed the 
ul 


streetcar and bus systems but it did not 
stop the demonstrators. They packed 
themselves into trucks and farm wagons 
lettered A la Marcha (to the parade); 
many came on foot from mi a 
There were conservatives and 


‘nists, political notables, industrialists and 


day laborers, men and women. Estimates 
of the size of the gathering varied wide- 
ly; some went as high as 800,000; the 
lowest independent figure was 250,000.* 


‘I Swear! Two thousand Argentine 
flags had been distributed and 50,000 
blue handkerchiefs for the men, 50, 000 
white ones for the women. (These are 
the colors of the national flag.) Flags 
and handkerchiefs fluttered over the 
Plaza, the crowd sang the national an- 
them and anti-government parodies of 

pular songs, and shouted: “Down with 
Peron!” “Down with despotism!” “Death 
to the dictatorship!” A great roar of ap- 
plause went up when two youths scaled 
the scaffolding around the Palace of Con- 
gress and hoisted a huge sign bearing the 
one word, Basta! (enough). 

A workman read a proclamation de- 
manding that the government be turned 
over to the Supreme Court. Then the 
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HEY! WHERE DID YOU 
GET THAT HAT? 














Leo—New York Daily News 


Ave. of Ams: The New York City 
Council has voted to change the name of 
dingy Sixth Avenue to the Avenue of 
the Americas. The street will be bright- 
ened up. Critics say that the new name is 
too long and that it will confuse the public. 





march started to the Plaza de Francia, 
about a mile and a half away. It was con- 
whi ep delayed by the at crowd 
kept pouring toward laza and 
into the four avenues 
ra re to it. But for two and a half 
hours the stream of demonstrators flowed 
along the wide Calle Callao, and by 5:45 
the mass of marchers had gathered at the 
monument to France in the Plaza de 
Francia. A university student read an- 
— fons proclamation as the crowd 
ed respectfully. He ended: “Go 
sn and remain alert to comply with 
your duties as citizens. But don’t let us - 
separate without performing a sacred 
duty and swearing a solemn oath. Do you 
swear on your country and on your honor 
to comply with and fight for the consti- 
tution that guarantees our people free- 
dom, progress, peace, and justice?” A 
tremendous shout went up: “I swear!” 
Then the meeting broke up quietly. 
Pity Aires lived one of its great 
flown yesterday,” La Prensa by’ on the 
wing morning. “Depriv: means 
ion, it mobilized and or- 
palace itself, fought and won a great 


battle for democracy. The sentence has 


been pronounced: It is unappealable and 
irremissible.” And La Nacién wrote: “We 
face an irrefutable fact: The people have 

the determina- 
not be the last.” 


lived a day of 
tion that it 
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What's the cost per bushel, Boss 


ROWING corn in a greenhouse suits the Boss’s 
personal taste, but he’d be the last one to try it 
on a commercial scale. The Boss knows that such 


999 


“high-falutin’” culture just can’t cultivate fast enough 
or wide enough for mass production and mass sales. 


So do the 47 smart business firms who year after 
year consistently plant their advertising seeds in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. Big operators, they know 
they’ve got to harvest a huge sales crop on a low- 
cost basis. To do that they use the publication that 
cultivates the millions. 


No stuffy greenhouse, Puck has the vitality of 
America in its colorful pages. Every week its all- 
star Cast entertains over 20,000,000 of the people 
you want to cultivate. There’s “Jiggs and Maggie,” 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” 


“Blondie,” “Tillie the Toiler,” “Toots and Casper,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “Popeye,” “Donald Duck,” 
“The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” “Snuffy Smith,” 
“Jungle Jim,” “Flash Gordon,” “Tippie” and others. 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, Puck, the only national publi- 
cation of its kind, is read in over 6,500,000 homes 
every week. 


For those companies who have products to sell 
today or brand names to impress on the minds of © 
millions there are big color pages, half pages or 
one-third pages available in Puck. To learn more 
about how your company can effectively sponsor 
advertising in this publication, write or telephone 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, III. 
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Home Builders See Green Light 
but Fear Bowles Price Controls 


They Demand Quick Removal 
of Barriers to Postwar Program; 
Congress May Be Favorable 


The basic condition of business last 
week was virile despite strike scares (see 
page 27). Buyers were eager; business- 
men were confident. Department-store 
sales, after a brief dip, came back strong; 
the week ended Sept. 15 showed an 8 per 
cent gain over the corresponding week 
last year. Factory reconversion was gain- 
‘ing momentum as rapidly as the experts 
had predicted (Newsweek, Aug. 27). 

The building trades, released from the 
wartime straitjacket, were getting ready 
for action. John W. Snyder, the War Mo- 
| bilization and Reconversion Director, an- 
nounced that all War Production .Board 
control of building would end Oct. 15. 
At the same time, Snyder promised to 
continue price control of building mate- 
rials. Chester A. Bowles, the Price Ad- 
ministrator, announced that he would ask 
Congress to authorize price ceilings on 
‘ new housing. Bowles warned that uncon- 
trolled prices eventually would convert 


Talburt—New York World-Telegram 


the building boom into a bust, with thou- 
sands of home owners in the middle. 

The building trades’ reaction was 
unanimous: The way to get going was to 
satisfy labor with higher wages, and price 
control was blocking the way. The build- 
ing-material men—lumber products, pipe, 
wall board, insulating, and roofing—pre- 
pared to go to Washington to fight it out 
with Bowles if it took all winter. 

Although Bowles was determined to 
work for continued authority over prices 
he left the way open to lift ceilings here 
and there. The OPA granted higher prices. 
on brick and tile. Manufacturers pre- 
dicted an immediate production boom 
and reopening of about 500 brick plants 
in various parts of the country. 
Significance ———— 

Rapid expansion of the construction 
industry can do more than anything else 
to create new jobs for returning war vet- 
erans and laid-off war workers. Relaxa- 
tion of WPB control is a welcome green 
light to the contractors and builders and 
to the manufacturers who supply them. 

Although many price battles remain 
to be fought, the Caines acahociel sit- 
uation is improving rap- 
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idly. L. C. Hart, presi- 
dent of the building 
trade’s Producers’ Coun- 
cil and vice president in 
charge of sales for Johns- 
Manville Corp., has pre- 
dicted that if government 
price policy is realistic 
and no unforeseen short- 
ages of labor or raw ma- 
terials develop, building 
suppliers can catch up 
with demand by the end 
of this year. 

Bowles’s. proposal for 
sed control of new 
omes has no real sup- 
port in Congress. The 
eeling is that while there 
are dangers of runaway 
inflation in prices, the 
best way to safeguard 
the public would be to 
increase the supply of 
housing as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Another way, long 
under consideration in 
Washington, would be to 
restrict mortgage loans 
to a basis of “norm 
values, through govern- 
ment pressure on banks 








and mortgage companies. 
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It Wasn’t Total War 


When the War Production Board 
‘meets for the 100th and possibly 
last time, Chairman J. A. Krug 
will read, for: the first time, the 
full record of America’s industrial 
war effort. In five years it had made 
97,000 bombers and 200,000 other 
military planes, 71,060 warships, 
86,388 tanks, 2,435,000 trucks, 
17,400,000 rifles’. and _ sidearms, 
41,000,000,000 rounds of small- 
‘arms ammunition, 250,000,000 
pairs of socks, 275,000,000 pairs of 
cotton shorts, and 43,270,000 wool- 
en blankets. ; 
However, this wasn’t total war. 
At no time did the war take more 
than 40 per cent of the national 
output. Civilians actually fared 
better than in such peacetime years 
as 1987 and 1939. ' 











One factor in the situation that hasn't 
been reckoned with in many appraisals 
of the building outlook is the eagerness 
of enterprising businessmen to cash in 
on the back-up demand for newer and 
better houses. That will be the hidden 
power in the coming building boom. 
It may boost 1946 building, last - offi- 
cially estimated at a level of about 
$6,500,000,000, to about $8,000,000,- 


‘000. That wouldn’t threaten the 1942 


record of $13,500,000,000. But it would 
create about 4,000,000 jobs. 
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The Cleveland Giant 


Cyrus S. Eaton, at 61, is an old hand 
at climbing the success ladder because 
this is his second trip up. Few men in 
American finance have had a more spec- 
tacular rise or a more complete failure. 
Like Humpty Dumpty, he had a great 
fall, and his Midwest industrial empire 
broke into just as many pieces. 

Cyrus Eaton, however, did not break. 
Perhaps because of the inherent tough- 
ness of his Nova Scotian character, per- 
haps because of the tranquillity of spirit 
brought by a lifelong study of religion 
and philosophy, he elles: fad is still 
bouncing. 

A partner in Otis & Co., Cleveland in- 
vestment bankers, Eaton has his fingers 
in many pies. Last week he stuck them 
in another: the automobile-building 
partnership of Henry Kaiser with Joseph 
W.. Frazer, president of Graham-Paige 
(NEwsweEK, Aug. 6). Otis & Co. emerged 
as the principal sponsor of the $17,000,- 
000 of common stock the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. will try to sell the public at $10 a 
share ($1 par). As an earnest of good faith 
Kaiser and Graham-Paige each, bought 
$2,500,000 worth, at the same figure. 

They have leased from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. the main manufactur- 
ing and assembly buildings of the fabu- 
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...which typewriter? 


These stroboscopic flash images prove that no human 
fingers can ever match the top speed of the SMITH-CORONA.~ 
Taken at 1/60,000 of a second, you will notice the clear, 
sharp movement of type-bars and carriage; while the 
hands of the speed typist appear blurred beyond recogni- 
, tion. If it’s professional championship speed you 
want—or just everyday office speed...the SMITH-CORONA 
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Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
é 

engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 
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soon start using the lines where Ford 
turned out bombers to produce the Fraz- 
er, a new medium-priced automobile, as 
well as tractors and farm implements. Lat- 
er, the low-priced Kaiser is to be pro- 
duced. 

Only three weeks before, Eaton had 
appeared with Robert R. Young, the rail- 
road financier, in an offer to buy for $75,- 
000,000 the sleeping-car business of the 
Pullman Co. Eaton, in fact, has been.a 
silent partner in all of Young’s successful 


efforts to piece together an integrated, . 


profitable railroad system out of the 
wreckage of the Van Sweringen empire. 


Up With John D.: If Cyrus Eaton 
were superstitious, he might well believe 
his affinity with success stems from the 
fact that John D. Rockefeller gave him his 
first job. Eaton’s uncle, the Rev. Charles 
A. Eaton,* was pastor, at the turn of the 
century, of Euclid Avenue Baptist Church 
in Cleveland, which Rockefeller had at- 
tended since boyhood. Young Cyrus, a 
native of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, had come 
to Cleveland from Toronto, where he 
studied for the ministry. Instead of 

reaching he went to work for Rocke- 
feller’s East Ohio Gas Co. 

His first job was to pacify citizens who 
objected to having their lawns torn up 
for gas mains. His bright blue eyes and 
winning smile were so successful that he 
soon was touring the country for a syn- 
dicate buying up utility franchises. When 
the panic of 1907 caused the syndicate to 
cancel franchises, Eaton took them him- 
self and combined them into the Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric Co. 

When the Trumbull Steel Co. fell on 
evil days, Eaton, who had joined Otis & 
Co. in 1916, moved in. He knew all about 
it; he had studied it from the outside. 
The ailing firm needed $18,000,000. 
Eaton walked in cold on the owners and 
offered to raise the money, casually add- 
ing: “If you doubt my ability to under- 
write it, just call the Cleveland Trust Co. 
and ask if my check for $20,000,000 will 
be honored.” Out of Trumbull and sim- 
ilar small mills he built Republic Steel, 
third biggest in the country. 


The Bubble Bursts: His device of con- 
trol was the holding company, Conti- 
nental Shares. He sold millions of dollars 
of its stock to the public. He got huge 
loans from banks ($27,000,000 from 
Chase of New York alone). He moved in 
on Samuel Insull, that other ill-fated mas- 
ter of holding companies. (A stock joke 
of the ’80s: “Eaton must have diabetes, 
because he’s taking Insull-in.”) He was 
well into the Insull empire when the New 
York banks called his loans and brought 
about his collapse. 

Historians may well find that the de- 
pression would have ruined Eaton any- 
way, just as it did every other financial 
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Eaton bounces into auto making 


pyramid builder. There was a suspicion, 
however, that the bankers were harsher 
to him than they might have been out of 
dislike for his trouncing of Eugene Grace 
and Charles M. Schwab in their efforts 
to merge Youngstown Sheet & Tube with 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Eaton has always maintained that his 
attempts to build a Midwest industrial 
empire were based on the idealistic de- 
sire to make that region independent of 
New York financial control. He says he 
resented the way “New York” squeezed 
the Seiberlings out of Goodyear Rubber 
and tried to take over Henry Ford. 


‘Down With New York!’ Eaton’s 
battle cry, on his second trip up the lad- 
der, has been: “Down with New York!” 
He has represented himself as the cham- 
pion of little men fighting the big “in- 
siders” and in doing so has astutely man- 
aged, more than once, to enlist the aid 
of the New Deal. When he fought for, 
and Won, the right to open up new utility 
financing to competitive bidding, no less 
a personage than Harry S. Truman, then 
a senator, testified in his behalf. With 
Halsey Stuart & Co. of Chicago he has 
time and again snatched juicy refinancing 
plums from Morgan Stanley and Kuhn, 
Loeb. He has won directorates on Young’s 
‘rich Chesapeake & Ohio, on the powerful 
Cleveland ore-and-steel combine of the 
Cliffs Corp., on Sherwin-Williams paints, 
and on the National Refining Co., which 
he put on its feet. In return for interest- 
ing big money in the Steep Rock Mining 
Co. (Canadian iron ore), he got 1,300,- 
000 shares at a penny apiece. They are 
now worth more than $2,750,000. 

Eaton was a Roosevelt man through- 
out. In 1940, when all three Cleveland 
papers supported Willkie, Eaton wrote 
Secretary Ickes that Cleveland badly 
needed a new paper. His inherent ideal- 


ism cropped out at the outbreak of the . 


war when he wrote the papal delegate in 
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Washington urging the Catholic church 
to oppose the “pagan forces” of the Axis. 
Recently, in an article for The Antioch 


Review, he tilted a lance against profes- - 


sors who write “gibberish,” cited an hor- 
rific example: “Empirical historians must 
eschew the tacit teleology of unilinear 
evolutionism.” 


eal 


The Business of Security 


Philip D. Reed understood the im- 
portance of economic statesmanship. For 
almost three war years he had served as 
chief of the Mission for Economic Affairs 
in London, handling Lend-Lease, ship- 
ping, production, and other thorny in- 
ternational problems. Last week, as chair- 
man of the General Electric Co., Reed 
was applying the same principles to a 
new interest, the United States Associates, 
International Chamber of Commerce. He 
had just returned from a meeting of the 
international council in London. 

The United States Associates replaced 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber, a 25-year-old group whose pre- 
war membership included 850 business 
associations in 46 countries. Now the 
chamber has a broader objective: to help 
make the United Nations Organization 
work. At the meetng in London last 
month, the council of the chamber put it 
this way: “We hold the belief that the 
citizens of the free nations brought close 
in common struggle and suffering must 
keep together té rebuild the world. Only 
by close cooperation in peace as in war 
can they ensure that high degree of ma- 
terial progress ahd cultural advance 
which all mankind desires.” 


Parliament for ._ Business: Reed, as 
chairman of the United States Associates, 
was preaching the same gospel of eco- 
nomic internationalism. America today, 
he said, is the greatest military, political, 
and economic power on earth. Just as the 


Reed promotes economic statesmanship 














Three ways 
to handle 
a drip! 


When you're stuck with the 
spellbinding variety, yawn 
and become engrossed in the 
state of your fingernails. That 
failing, head for the showers. 
If trapped, blast with a nib- 
lick. This stroke is not with- 
out penalty, - ennai but no 

“ict you, 


Take that dark and stormy 
night when you’re caught 
knee deep in the stuff that they 
say droppeth gently from 
heaven. Think how badly our 
farmers need rain! Or how 
terrible life must be in the 
Sahara—think of anything but 
the fa€t that the errand the 
little woman sent you on 
wasn’t important anyway. 


But if you use electric motors 
that must necessarily be exposed 
to dripping liquids, grease con- 
tamination, falling objects, or any 
. kind of mechanical injury from 
‘ above—it’s a cinch! R & M Uni- 
Shell Motors—long recognized for 
uniform interchangeability of all 
types in any one frame size—now 
offer uniform protection as well. 
Get all the facts, first hand, on this 
>rand-new line of Protected Head 
Uni-Shell Motors, by writing the 
Motor Division for your copy of 
Folder 1904-NW, today! 


On your business letter- 
head, please. ; 


ROBBINS & MYERS ° INC. senincritu, ono 


In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontarle 


x 
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United Nations Organization brings gov- 
ernments together, the International 
Chamber of Commerce must serve as a 


world parliament for business. Through . 


the United States Associates, individual 
American firms and associations can ex- 
change. views with the rest of the world 
on how to repair the ravages of war, re- 
store standards of living, and eventually 
raise those standards. One of Reed’s im- 
mediate objectives was to get the broad- 
est possible representation of American 
business. 

The Associates acts through an execu- 
tive committee of about twenty members. 
It also has a council of about 100, and an 
advisory committee that includes the top 
officials of such groups as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers, American 
Bankers Association, National Foreign 
Trade Council, and the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Already the Associates has achieved 
results. Its consultant at San Francisco 
helped initiate the provision for discussion 
between business organizations and the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. This was the first time in 
the history of diplomacy that govern- 
ments had invited and made official in 
their councils representatives of private 
bodies. At last, nations were trying to or- 
ganize not only for the preservation of 
world peace but for economic security to 
remove the causes of war. 


ow 


Coast-to-Coast by Dial 


Within the next decade a call between 
almost any two telephones in the Bell Sys- 
tem will require the services of only one 
operator. Under a long-distance dial svs- 
tem announced this week by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., a caller 
in Chicago, for example, would give to his 
local toll operator a number in Newark. 
N. J. The Chicago operator would deter- 
mine that New Jersey’s code is 312 and 


would dial that number, followed by the 


number of the Newark subscriber. In once 
minute the dial equipment would auto- 
matically select the proper route and 
guide the call to its destination. 


ows 


New Products 


Happy Lanoincs-—Gilfillan Bros., Inc., 
last week demonstrated how radar can 
land aircraft in fog or darkness. In. a 
25-foot darkened trailer at the Los An- 
geles Municipal Airport, five operators 
tracked the flight of an Army transport 
on their radar scopes. Directing the 
pilot by radio, they brought the plane 
to its glide path. When it was four 
feet above the runway, the operators 
radioed the pilot: “Youre on your own.” 
The radar-equipped trailer costs about 
$100,000. 

Razzie-DazzLE—Monroe F. Dreher, 
advertising agent in New York, has pro- 
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Dreher makes advertisements move 


posed animated advertisements in maga- 
zines. To illustrate a cleanser, for ex- 
ample, an advertiser would provide tabs 
on movable pages. When a reader jiggled 
them, the advertisement would show 
hands scrubbing like mad. 

Power Pacx—The Ingersoll Division 
of the Borg-Warner Corp. of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., will make a service plant for 
homes, incorporating in a single unit 
heating, plumbing, electrical, bath, kitch- 
en, and laundry equipment. Assembly- 
line production of the units not only 
would lower the cost of the equipment 
by an estimated 25 peracent but would 
simplify construction of the rest of the 
house. 

SMootH SatLinc—The Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. of Bethpage. 
Long Island, is making canoes of wrought 
aluminum alloy, which has high strength 
and resistance to corrosion. A_thirteen- 
footer weighs only 38 pounds, or about 
one-half to two-thirds as much as a 
wooden canoe weighs. Watertight air 
chambers provide buoyancy when the 
canoe is awash. 





Licuts Orr—The T. J. Mudon Co. 
of Chicago has developed an electric 
switch called Tymzit that can turn lights 
off immediately or after an interval of 
three minutes. With Tymzit a motorist 
can press the switch in his garage and 
then have time enough to reach the 
house before the garage lights go out. 
The small toggle switch fits any standard 
wall box. 


Pr 


Atom By-Products 


Commercial use of atomic energy may 
come quickly or may take years. But 
right now 5,000 new products and proc- 
esses developed in making the atomic 
bomb are ready for industrial applica- 
tion. They are waiting only for govern- 
ment release. 

Last week a few of the engineering 
secrets were revealed by A. L. Baker, who 
supervised design and a construction of 
the diffusion plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
for the Kellex Corp., a subsidiary of the 
M. W. Kellogg Co. To separate U-235 
from natural uranium, a gaseous urani- 
um compound was pumped through the 
finest of filters. The faintly more volatile 
U-235 passed through more easily, yield- 
ing a higher percentage of U-235 beyond 
the filter. 

For this process, Baker said, engi- 
neers had to produce filters or barriers 
with billions of uniform holes no wider 
than 1/10,000 of the thickness of a sheet 
of writing paper. In peacetime these filters 
promise high efficiency in separating 
helium from natural gas, hydrogen from 
waste-process gas, and oxygen from air. 


Instruments That Think: The pumps 
had to operate at velocities well beyond 
the speed of sound, yet could take up 
little space. None could corrode or leak. 
to make sure that all parts of the diffu- 
sion process were vacuum-tight, research- 
ers designed a leak detector with a sensi- 
tivity “far in excess” of that of any pre- 
vious device. And to keep tabs on the 
several thousand manufacturing § stages, 
they developed “the most precise, con- 

tinuous, automatic, analyti- 








Grumman carry-your-own canoe 


cal control instruments ever 
produced.” 

These advances will make 
ossible better products at 
ower cost in such industries 
as petroleum refining, vita- 
min distillation, electronic- 
tube manufacture, food de- 
hydration, refrigeration, and 
in many others. Ironically, 
development of the death- 
dealing atom probably will 
also help conserve life. By 
means of U-235 a variety of 
radioactive substances can be 
produced. For cancer therapy 
and similar applications, these 
materials probably will offer 
a wider range of uses at lower 
cost than radium, 








_ Aeroprops for Extra Service Smiles 


This General Motors Propeller Is Engineered 
for Easy Maintenance 


THIS WAR has proved that easy 
maintenance is a “must” in any 
aircraft part. That’s one of many 
reasons why the Aeroprop is in 
such demand today, and why it 
will serve you so well tomorrow. 


The Aeroprop is remarkably 
clean and simple in design. It can 
be inspected and serviced in record 
time. A single blade, or the com- 
plete propeller, can be removed 


and replaced in a matter of min- 
utes. In war, that means fewer 
hours wasted on the ground. In 
peace, Aeroprop simplicity will 
help to shorten maintenance time 
and contribute to the economy, 
efficiency, and reliability of com- 
mercial flying. 


This General Motors Propeller 
is one of many war-proved de- 
velopments that will serve the fly- 


ing public when the achievements 
of America’s aircraft and accessory 
industries are converted to planes 
of peace. 


Aeroprop Advantages — Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service... Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 


— 


LIGHT « STRONG « RELIABLE 
AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO 


Keep Une pg Fig Chute Wit Pend / 


ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 





The shiny kind, 
daddy . . please 


Candymakers don’t use sparkling aluniinum foil wrappers merely 
to lure nickels (though that’s partly the reason). Alcoa Aluminum 
Foil keeps their candy fresh for you. Shuts out light, wards off 
radiant heat, and retains flavor. In short, aluminum foil is 
friendly to food. 

To many children, shiny aluminum foil will be an intriguing 
novelty. Their memories don’t reach back to prewar days when 
it was used on the better candies, mints, and chewing gum. But 
they will spy much of it in days to come... and can depend on 
it as a sign of freshness. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1842 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


MINTS AND FRUIT DISCS retain 


CHEWING GUM stays 
fresher . . . chewier 
and flavor-full .. . 


when wrapped in 
Alcoa Foil. 


their flavor longer 
when wrapped in 
Alcoa Aluminum 


Foil. 
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What Mrs. Roosevelt “Knows, or Does ‘She? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Mss. Roosevelt, in one of her 
syndicated columns a few days ago, 
after reporting that some people think 
she should resign from the CIO, said 
that she believes “the time has come 
for some of us to state clearly what we 
really feel and know about the eco- 
nomic situation which faces us in the 
reconversion period.” That 


ting higher real wages in the future. 

The next big point is this, and it 
presumably is the heart of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s argument: “The circulation of 
money is a necessity to prevent de- 
pression. Therefore, if too much 
money goes into the hands of peo- 
ple who can save it and not put it 
back in circulation, we will 





is reasonable enough, but 
then came one of the most 
incredible series of state- 
ments that is to be found in 
the whole field of economics. 

As an introduction to her 
views she says: “I happen 
to have been told . . . that a 
few of our biggest employ- 
ers” think this is the time to 
destroy labor unions, curtail 
employment, and reduce 
wages. She gives no indication of who 
these employers are, so this comment 





1 is on a par with someone saying that 


he “happens to have been told that 
some of Mrs. Roosevelt’s friends are 
out-and-out Communists who are try- 
ing to wreck the country,” but let’s not 
bother about that. In a nation of this 
size it would be most surprising if 
there are not some employers who 
want to destroy unions and reduce 
wages. The important fact is that quite 
obviously they do not reflect general 
business opinion. 

But let’s get on with what Mrs. 
Roosevelt “knows.” 


Her first real point is on labor- 
saving devices. She sees these in ‘the 
past as having been of benefit only to 
employers, and thinks that since there 
were plenty of jobs the improvements 
made “very little difference”—which 
reflects an ignorance so profound as to 


‘approach the grandiose—and then she 


says: “But we have reached a point 
today where labor-saving devices are 
good only when they do not throw the 
worker out of his job.” Now what in 
the name of common sense does that 
mean? The most generous interpreta- 
tion is that it is all right to have a 
labor-saving device which makes a 
person’s work easier, such, for example, 
as the substitution of a washboard for 
a rough rock, but clearly it would wipe 
out all such improvements as an elec- 
tric washing machine because that 
might throw a laundress out of work. 


| And certainly it would prohibit all 


those great technological advances 











‘1 which, through increasing productive 


efficiency, are the one hope for get- 








have a depression.” Now it 
isn’t saving which makes a 
depression, but hoarding. 
But people don’t hoard un- 
less they are afraid of the 
future, and by and large the 
great hoarders are not the 
wealthy—they can protect 
themselves better in other 
ways—but those of low in- 
come. So this statement be- 
comes, if it is to make sense, 
a plea to reduce wages so that those 
of low income will not have anything 
left to hoard. But Mrs. Roosevelt 
must not mean that. 

Then comes this: “When we live on 
invested money, instead of on the 
fruits of our own labor, of necessity 
that money must bring us in less.” 
That really is a tough one. What can 
she conceivably have in mind in say- 
ing “invested money . . . must bring 
us in less?” Less than what? And if a 
person works hard all his life and saves 
his money and invests it in a little 
business which pays him an income 
upon which he lives in his old age, 
isn’t he still living on the “fruits” of 
his own labor? Or perhaps she means 
if one inherits money he should not be 
permitted to make a profitable invest- 
ment. Or you don’t suppose, do you, 
that she is trying to say that if one 
makes a loan of $100,000 he should 
not e 
return? No, that must be too far- 
fetched, although when she goes ahead 
to say: “The stockholder or investor 
must expect less return than the orig- 
inal worker,” one cannot be too sure. 


Finally comes this gem: “Men 
should not have to strike for something 
which probably must be accepted in 
the future . . .” What she is talking 
about specifically, she makes clear, is 
more pay for less work. But it is the 


broad statement of principle which one’ 


should keep in mind—that employers 
should telescope the whole future into 
today, and start paying for it im- 
mediately. 

All Hail to Progress! The Future Is 
Yesterday, and the Past Never -Was. 


ect to get more than $2,000 in - 

















CUT HIS CURLS... 
but not his 
Chances in Life 


Thousands of far-sighted parents 
throughout the U. S. are now 
assuring proper education of 
their children the B. M.A. 
way—for future earning power, 
success, honor and happiness. 


A NEW, EASY WAY TO SEND 
YOUR CHILD TO COLLEGE 


B. M. A. 
Guaranteed 
Scholarship 
Plan Pays-= 


$100* ANNUAL TUITION FEE 


beginning each college year 


$90 MONTHLY EXPENSES for 
10 months, each four years 
$193 CASH FOR GRADUATION 
# These amounts 
increased to fit i 
SELF COMPLETING! 
Arrangements can be made to 
automatically complete educa- 
tional savings plan, despite 
death or disability of the parent. 


be decreased or 
ividual needs. 





B. M. A. also offers exclusive “All-Ways 
INCOME PLAN” to provide family income 
in case of Accident, Sickness, Death—to 
pay for Hospital, Surgeon’s and Nurse’s 
Expenses, Doctor’s Calls forall of the family. 


Business Men's Assurance Ca 


HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
Offices in More Than 40 Major Ci 


Furnish details of B. M. A. Guarante olar- 

| ship Plan Q; also, the “All-Ways Inco lan”’O | 5 

&> 

Age of Child ......cccceeeeee-eee . 
Parent’s Name tidal be we aw daiiibiee 

| Address eaceccccceee ecosecce ~~ PTrrtiti ttt | 
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Engaged: Mary Astor, 39, movie ac- 
tress, and THomas G. WHEELOCK, 44, 
Chicago broker. *Wheelock has been 
matried twice before. Miss Astor has had 
three husbands. 4 


Naturalized: Harry Brinvces, Austral- 
ian-born West Coast CIO leader; in San 
Francisco, Sept. 17. Bridges, who came 
to the United States in 1920, has been 
threatened with deportation since 1938 
because of his alien status and alleged 
membership in the Communist party. 
Flushed a deep red and close to tears, 
Bridges took the final oath of American 
citizenship, then clasped his 20-year-old 
daughter, Betty Jacqueline, in his arms. 
“It’s a great day,” he said. 


Fireman’s Firebug: In Rome, N.Y., WiL- 
L1aM F. Donanvue, 33, Fire Chief of 
nearby New London, N. Y., was arrested 
for first-degree arson. Donahue admitted 
starting three serious fires within a few 
weeks. His motive: to get publicity for his 
own volunteer fire department. 


Once a Fascist ... 
On ,the island of 
Lipari, Italy, Epva 
C1ano, 35, Musso- 
lini’s favorite child, 
said she had never 
forgiven her father 
for the “murder” of 
her husband, Count 
Ciano, onetime 
Fascist Foreign 
Minister. Denying 
she ever had any 
influence with Mus- 
solini, she asserted 
that his mistress, Clara Petacci, had ruled 
the nation. Frankly admitting her pro- 
Axis leanings, Edda said: “It seems I am 
the only one left in the world. who once 
was a Fascist.” 














Associated Press 
Edda, unforgiving 


Guilty: In Columbia, S. C., Lt. SaMuUEL 
C. Epes, 27, son of a wealthy Virginia 
family, was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for the murder of his 
wife, Mary Lee. Epes’s defense had 
been that he buried his wife in an 
abandoned foxhole at Fort Jack- 
son, S.C., after she died from a 
self-administered overdose of sleep- 
ing tablets. The state found a mo- 
tive for murder, charging that 
Epes had spent five days in a New 
Orleans hotel with beautiful Nel- 
son Kingsland, 21, daughter of a 
prominent Mississippi family. 


Released: Lt. Compr. FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT Jr., 31, third son of 
the late-President, now on terminal 
leave, will be formally out of the 
Navy Jan. 4. He and his wife (the 
former Ethel du Pont) and two sons 
are living in a farm home near the 
Oyster Bav Republican Roosevelts. 


Miss Hutton and Reed, surprised by a 


Associated Press 


Bette stiffens before the pie flies 


‘Pie Face: In Camp Cooke, Calif., BETTE 


Davis, movie actress, wound up a show 
for 8,000 GI’s by letting Johnny Coy, 
a dancer, throw a lemon cream pie in her 
face. The idea was born when Bette got 
a pie in the eye (voluntarily) during a 
V-J Day celebration. 


King Henry II: In Detroit, HENry Foro, 
82, founder and president of the Ford 
Motor Co., resigned in favor of his grand- 
son, Henry Forp II, 28 (Newsweek, 
June 18). Young Ford has been vice pres- 
ident of the Ford empire since 1944, a 
year after the death of his father, Edsel 
Ford, its president for 24 years. 


Friends; At the Los Angeles Tennis Club, 
BarBaRA Hutton, Woolworth heiress, 
was photographed with Puiie ReEeEp, 
movie actor and her frequent escort. 
Reed is rumored to be the man who will 
become husband No. 4 when the heir- 
ess gets her final divorce decree from 
the actor, Cary Grant. 





at the tennis matches 


> 
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Czar Eric: Wit Hays, 65, movie czar 
for 23 years, was succeeded as president 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (salary: $150,- 
000 a year) by Eric JouNsTon, 48, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Hays will remain in an 
advisory capacity for five years at $100,- 
000 a year. One reason for the change: 
Warner Brothers and United Artists re- 
cently withdrew from the association in 
protest against the Hays-office censor- 
ship policies. 


Foot Rest: In Hollywood, Frep Astaire, 
46, famous dancer of stage and screen, 
announced he would retire from show 
business, unless he decided to become a 
movie producer. “I’ve been dancing since 
I was 4 years old,” he remarked, “and I 
think it’s time I took a rest.” Fred’s sis- 
ter, ADELE (Lady Charles Cavendish). 
arrived in New York. by Clipper from 
London for her first visit to the United 
States in nine years. Heartily approving 
Fred’s decision, she added: “I want the 
boy to live a while.” 





Acme Photos 


Fred quits hoofing; Adele comes home 


Died: Wiu1aM Seasroox, 59, author 
and explorer; of an overdose of sleeping 
pills, in Rhinebeck, N.Y., Sept. 20. 
“Asylum,” a 1935 best seller, recorded 
Seabrook’s experiences in a Westchestcr 
County asylum where he took the 
cure for alcoholism. 

Moses KOENIGSBERG, 67, former 
president of King Features (angli- 
cization of “Koenig” ), International 
News Service, and other Hearst 
enterprises; in New York, Sept. 21. 
After Koenigsberg received the 
French Legion of Honor Medal in 
1928, Hearst forbade his employes 
to accept any decoration from a 
foreign government. Koenigsberg 
resigned from Hearst employ but 
later returned the. medal. 

ANDRE TARDIEU, 68, former Pre- 
mier of France; in Menton. Sept. 
15. Because he was more a business 
executive than a traditional poli- 
tician, Frenchmen often called him 
“the American.” He was credited 
with having written a large part of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
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THE PROBLEM: Because executives in low-partitioned 
private offices of the Ray Oil Burner Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., had to shout to be heard above the 
noise of office machines in the adjoining main office, 
they were under a constant nervous strain. — 


THE SOLUTION: The company—one of the world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of industrial, marine and domestic 
oil burners—consulted the local Acousti-Celotex* dis- 


- tributor, a member of the world’s most experienced 


acoustical organization. He suggested that the block- 
long ceiling be covered with Acousti-Celotex, the fa- 
mous perforated fibre tile that is the most widely used 
sound conditioning material. 


THE RESULT: Management noted such an improvement 
that President Milton S. Ray says: ‘The attractive 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling has hushed the noise of ma- 
chines, typewriters, phone bells and voices to where 
it is scarcely noticeable. Our executives can now con- 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere...in Canada: Dominion Sound 


.. it Happened in San Francisco! 


verse in their offices in ordinary tones. Office workers 
have become more contented, more accurate, more 
productive than ever before. Telephone conversations 
are more clearly understood.”’ 

All over the country sound conditioning with 
Acousti-Celotex has achieved results like this—in 
offices, factories, schools, hospitals, stores, banks, 
churches, restaurants and theatres. Acousti-Celotex 
steps down noise as it steps up efficiency! 

Find out how Acousti-Celotex can solve your noise 
problem. Consult the Acousti-Celotex distributor 
near you—without obligation. He guarantees results! 
A note to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! ‘“‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning with 
Acousti-Celotex.’”’ Interesting! Informative! Send for your 
free copy TODAY. Write to: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 
NW-1045, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Sound Conditioning with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 









Equipments, Ltd; 


. 
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Skiing, Tennis, Tail-Coated Waiters 
-to Make War Trials Heaven for Press 


Nuremberg was the Bavarian town 
which Americans liked to remember as 
Germany’s toy city. Its Nuremberg wares 
—toys, carved ivory and wood, furniture, 
watches (invented there), clocks, silver- 
ware, gunlocks, and drawn wire—made it 


- famous in the Middle Ages; they antici- 


pated its modern craftsmanship in elec- 
trical goods, needles, pencils, lithographs, 
and war weapons. 

Once one of the wealthiest of German 
imperial cities, Nuremberg also cradled 
German art, cuddled the meistersingers, 
and stood for centuries as a symbol of all 
that was best in German culture and 
craft, until Adolf Hitler perverted it into 
a shrine of Nazism, made it the scene of 
the vulgarly spectacular Parteitag, and 
filched its good name for the barbaric 
racial laws. 

To this Nuremberg that was but is no 
more, newsmen from all over the world 
will troop next month for a courthouse 
story unique in the world’s experience— 
the trial of Nazi war leaders Hermann 
Géring, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, Julius Streicher, Robert Ley, Al- 
fred Rosenberg, and others who helped 
Hitler try to enslave Europe. 

In- Nuremberg, where the bombers 
struck often, only 14 per cent of the non- 
residential buildings and 13 per cent of 
the homes could be classed as slightly 


damaged or unscarred. Nevertheless, the 
correspondents will live well. No trial in 
history has had such elaborate press ar- 
rangements. 


And Plush Typewriters? The male re- 
porters will be housed in an ornate man- 
sion belonging to the estate of the pencil- 
making Faber family; the women corre- 
spondents in a guest house on the same 
estate. The newsmen will eat in a large 
dining salon, served by tail-coated wait- 
ers. The athletically minded may use the 
estate’s tennis courts and will have access 
to choice ski runs at nearby resorts. Fleets 
of buses and private cars will take re- 
porters to and from the courthouse, only 
fifteen minutes away, where 250 seats 
with writing arms have been reserved 
for the press. 

Because the trial will be held in four 
languages, the courtroom had to be wired 
for sound. Jurists, prosecutors, defense 
counsel, defendants, and witnesses will 
talk into microphones. Everyone at the 
trial—judge, newsman, or spectator—will ‘ 
find a set of earphones and four switches 
marked English, Russian, French, and 
German before him. By donning the 
earphones and pressing a switch he may 
tune in on proceedings in the language 
of his choice, broadcast from soundproof 
booths by rapid-fire translators. 


Thus, if Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
American prosecutor, asks Goring: “What 
is your name?” Translators go to work at 
once. Géring, tuned in on German, would 
hear: “Wie heissen Sie? The Russian au- 
dience would hear: “Kak vasha familya?” 
The French: “Comment vous appelez- 


vous?” 


In each of the four languages, steno- 
graphic reports of the proceedings will 
be available to reporters within a few 
hours after each session. 

In the balconies and corners of the 
courtroom will be soundproof glass 
booths for news and movie. photogra- 
phers, broadcasters, and wire-service men 
who must type and file running stories. 
The working-press room beneath the 
courtroom will have desks, typewriters, 
and ample communication outlets. 


os 


Rebirth in Shanghai 


- Shanghai’s liberation meant suppres- 
sion of one English-language paper and 
rebirth of another last week. 

@ Chinese officials sealed off the press 
room of the English-owned Shanghai 
Times, despite the fact that its publisher, 
A. Nottingham, had taken over the pa- 
per. The Times had been published since 
Pearl Harbor by .the Japanese, but the 
Chinese still remembered bitterly its ap- 

easement policy toward Japan both be- 
fore and after Shanghai's occupation. 
@ The American-owned, spunky Shang- 
hai Evening Post and Mercury was back 








Photo Finish: In the Tenth Annual Exhibit of the Press 
Photographers Association of New York, Inc., Henry Olen of 
The Daily News won first in the Speedlite Class with “C::;- 





tains” (left). Tops in features was “All Broken Up” (right) by 
Jess Strait of The Daily Mirror. The exhibit, opening this week at 
the Museum of Science and Industry, New York, runs a month. 
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home again. Scornful of Jap censorship 
before Pearl Harbor, The Post and Mer- 
cury was seized on the day war broke 
out. Thereafter it set up shop in New 
York, moved back into China with a 
Chungking edition, but recently quit 
there because it liked Chungking’s cen- 
sorship little better than Tokyo's. Last 
week, Charles S. Miner, editor of the 
Chungking edition, found five out of 
eighteen or twenty linotypes in working 
order in The Post and Mercury’s plant on 
Avenue Edward VII in Shanghai. He 
borrowed some newsprint and joyfully 
cabled the New York office that the 
paper would resume publication on 
Monday this week. 


Po 


Skinny’s Story 


Before he left the Pacific, Gen. Jona- 
than Wainwright received a cabled offer 
from the Hearst King Features Syndicate 
for newspaper rights to his saga of Cor- 
regidor and three years in a prison camp. 
Arriving home to a hero’s welcome, 
Wainwright found others scrambling for 
his memoirs. They included The New 
York Times, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and the North American News- 
paper Alliance, Inc.. 

Last week, Hearst copped the prize for 
a fat $150,000, probably tops so far for 
American rights to an inside story of this 
war. Wainwright’s serial will start Oct. 7 
and run daily for six weeks in, King 
Features predicted, at least 200 dailies. 
Besides the Corregidor and prison de- 
tails, the syndicate promised such Wain- 
wright thrillers,as how American gold 
was spirited out of the Philippines and 
buried in Manila Bay out of reach of the 
Japanese. 

NANA had a consolation prize that 
took some of the edge off Hearst’s high- 
prized coup. It signed Maj. Gen. Edward 
P. King Jr., Wainwright's aide, lifelong 
friend, and three-year cellmate in the Jap 
prison to tell his story of Bataan and im- 

risonment with Corregidor’s hero. The 
Rirst installments of General King’s five- 
part story appeared in The New York 
Times and 24 other dailies last week. 


Po 


The Madame’s Mite 


Another to turn columnist last week 
was Frances Perkins, often the target of 
columnists during her twelve years as 
New Deal Secretary of Labor and_ first 
woman member of the Cabinet. Before 
she left on Sunday as American delegate 
to the International Labor Organization’s 
conference in Paris, Miss Perkins dis- 
closed her oddly unmercenary deal. 

Her weekly column, “Working It Out,” 
will be distributed by the Institute of 
American Democracy, Inc., a tolerance- 
promoting organization, to the labor press 
and anyone else merely for the asking. 
Her self-assigned beat: democracy. Her 
pay: undisclosed but “honorable. 


EDUCATION 


Educators Hope to Make 
Good Japs of Bad Ones 


The terms of the Potsdam Declaration, 
under which Japan surrendered, can be 
made completely effective only through 
a real change of attitude on the part of 
the Japanese people. This change can be 
wrought only through education. The first 
steps toward reeducating Japan, here de- 
scribed by a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
in Japan, are of prime importance. 





Every morning at 10 o’clock American 
experts in education, magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and the graphic arts sit 
down in the sixth-floor offices of Radio 
Tokyo with their counterparts from the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. There 
they prepare programs and releases de- 





Civics courses will replace ... 


signed to inaugurate a new social order. 
It is democracy’s most ambitious experi- 
ment in indoctrination. 

The experiment had its beginnings 
last week. The Americans are members 
of the newly created Information Dis- 
semination Section. They are the men 
who, as members of the Office of War In- 


formation’s Psychological Warfare Branch — 


funneled millions of leaflets onto Japan 
_before the surrender to give the Japanese 
truthful news of the war’s progress. 


Forswearing False Gods: Théir job is 

to supervise the reeducation of Japan— 

| to educate its people away from militar- 

ism toward democracy,- away from blind 

faith in false idols to independent 
thought and democratic action. 

In line with ov cr-all occupation policy, 
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the Americans will boss but the Japanese 
themselves-must do the job. No one 
doubts the gamble involved, but Brig. 
Gen. Bonner F. Fellers, military secre- 
tary in charge of the IDS operation, in- 
sists the risk is necessary if we are to 
teach what democracy is. 

The head of the Japanese Ministry of 
Education is Tamon Mayeda, former 
representative at the Internatiorial Labor 
Conference at Geneva, and for many 
years head of the Japan Institute in 
New York. Supervising Mayeda is Maj. 
Harold G. Henderson, stocky, genial 
Columbia professor (of Japanese) on 
leave to the Army. 

Mayeda voluntarily promised educa- 
tional reform in an extravagantly worded 
proclamation shortly after the Americans 
arrived. Military training in the schools 
will end, and he pledged a broad pro- 
gram of cultural and scientific investiga- 
tion away from war. 

First he has to find textbooks and 





... the militarists’ flute. playing 


space for classes, Although no reliable 
figures are available on the large number 
destroyed, schools are opening daily. 
Millions of old texts are being purged of 
propaganda. 


No Word for It: Only the irreconcil- 
able teachers are being eliminated now. 
Eventually liberal American educators 
will be needed to bolster local talent. 

One of the first to be imported will be 
a prominent, but as yet unselected, teach- 
er of civics. It will be his difficult task 
to instill appreciation of democracy in 
government, stressing the significance of 
the free ballot and woman’s place in poli- 
tics. These goals will not be easy to 
achieve. As Mayeda recently admitted: 
“We haven't even got a word for civics 


’ in Japan yet.” 









F EW industries have faced a 
manpower shortage greater 
than that of the timberman. Yet 
despite this handicap, greatly 


_ increased production was demanded. The application of new 


methods or the use of new equipment seemed the only answer. 


A Disstoneer had been called in by Army engineers and given the 
problem of developing a mechanical saw for military use. The solu- 
tion was found in the Disston Chain Saw, with Mercury Gasoline 
Engine. Today, thousands of the same time and cost saving saws 
are used in our forests, in our mines and in many industries. 


Operations have been carefully watched and studied. During the 
same time, additional research was carried on in the Disston labora- 
tories. And now Disston is ready to announce— 


The New “G-AY’’ Model Disston Chain Saw, one of the finest cut- 
ting tools Disston ever made. Though unchanged in principle, 
this new saw has many improvements: added power and important 
new features... faster, steadier running.., increased ease and 


economy of operation... greater sturdiness...easy to operate...etc, - 


Another clear-cut case 
of Disston leadership 
on special work, but on ordinary 


vy sobs as well, 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF NEW “G-AY” MODEL 


* DISSTONEER — a man who come 
bines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineer. 
ing knowledge to find the right 
tool for you—to cut wood, to 
cut metal and other materials— 
and TO CUT YOUR COST 
OF PRODUCTION—not only 





Air Cleaner to keep sawdust 
and dirt from engine and 
carburetor. 


Fuel Filter (built in gasoline 
tank). 


Die cast cooling fan. 


Die cast cylinder, with in- 
creased number of fins, pro- 


viding greater cooling area. 


Reduction gear ratio of 3:1 
—Provides more efficient 
chain operating speed. 


Positive multiple disc clutch, 
13 plates. 


Conveniently located throttle 
may be setin “open” position. 


Muffler prevents exhaust 
from annoying operator. 


Equipped with “L” pattera 
chains. 


Equipped with 3-rib protece 
tion underneath engine. 


And others. 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 1046 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, USA 























Madeleine Carroll: The Face and The Body become The Voice 


Madeleine’s Greatest Role 
Wins the French People 


Once one of Hollywood's brightest 
stars, Madeleine Carroll chucked the mov- 
ies for war work. Out of the publicity 
limelight for more than three years, Miss 
Carroll now turns up in Paris. From 
Newsweek's chief European correspond- 
ent, Joseph S. Evans Jr., comes this story 
of her new, and bigger, career. | 


The spark plug in the machinery of 
better French-American relations in 
France today is the beautiful ex-movie 
star Madeleine Carroll. The French react 
violently against merrymaking, too-often 
drunken, GI’s. In turn, the GI’s resent 
much that is French, and particularly the 
exchange rate. 

Last May Miss Carroll, at the invita- 
tion of Radio Diffusion Nationale, 
stepped into the fray with a weekly ra- 
dio program. It has worked wonders. 


With Augu-te’s Help: French on her 
mother’s side, English by birth, and 
American by naturalization, Miss Car- 
roll knows each country well and speaks 
both languages fluently. Her program, 
conducted entirely in French, written by 
a former French newspaperman, Roger 
Feral, has no propaganda tinge to fright- 
en her listeners. Each program is a little 
drama, usually set in the home of Au- 
guste, who in real life is a morose, handle- 
bar-mustached Paris taxi driver and 
friend of Miss Carroll’s since the early 
’30s. Miss Carroll and Auguste thresh 
out such problems as the black market, 
mutual intolerance of customs, and too 
much drinking. 





International 


A typical program had Miss Carroll 
and Auguste breaking a bicycle trip at 
a bistro. Auguste spots a GI with six 
saucers before him—the French _bar’s 
tally of drinks consumed. “These drunk- 
en Americans,” he growls disgustedly. 

But the soldier understands French 
and says he has been drinking only min- 
eral water. The program then explains 
GI drunkenness: ie el relative un- 
familiarity with strong drink, desire to 
drive away homesickness, and a thou- 
sand and one other reasons. The French 
listen and understand. — 

Perhaps the greatest single job done by 
the program was for the 101st Airborne 
Division. The division was based in the 
little town of Auxerre, and townspeople 
began to complain bitterly of street fights, 
reported rape, and other troubles. Miss 
Carroll’s broadcast explained that the 
same traits that made the 101st able to 
hold Bastogne against all Rundstedt’s 
might made it difficult for them to be- 
have when they had nothing to do but 
wait to get home. Auxerre has been more 
tolerant since—and the Screaming Eagle 
boys responded by toning down their 
public appearances. 


The Face, Body, and Voice: Miss 
Carroll’s war work is no passing fancy. 
She deserted Hollywood in 1942° to take 
a nonpaying job as entertainment head 
of the United Seamen’s Service. A little 
more than a year later she quit to join 
the American Red Cross as a hospital aid. 





®Miss Carroll’s husband, the movie actor Stirling 
Hayden, enlisted in the Marines two months earlier. 
Later, he changed his name to John Hamilton to 
escape publicity. This week, the Office of Strategic 
Services revealed that during the war Captain Hamil- 
ton’ operated a small boat off the Dalmatian and 
ian coasts, rescuing American fliers who were 
shot down and helping Allied agents and Tito’s 
artisans in Yugoslavia. { 
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First in Africa, then in Italy, her job was 
to build morale. At 39, she was—and is— 
as beautiful, blond, and glamorous as in 
Hollywood days. Morale-bolstered GI’s 
lost little time in dubbing her “The Face 
—and The Body,” a title that has now 
grown to include “The Voice.” 

In October 1944, Miss Carroll moved 
into France with the Seventh Army and 
spent six backbreaking months on an am- 
bulance train. For a minimum load of 
400 patients, each one of whom con- 
sidered it a personal insult if she didn’t 
visit him, she wrote letters, distributed 
candy, magazines, cigarettes, matches, 
and drinking water—with a maximum 
six-hour layover between trips. In March, 
The Body gave out. 

Recovered, she reported to Loren Car- 
roll, then press secretary at the American 
Embassy (now head of NEWSWEEK’s 
Paris bureau), for a job—preferably 
working with French-American relations. 
The French asked her to do a radio 
program, explaining the American soldier 
to tt > French public. She jumped at the 
chance-and has been at it ever since, 
except for a brief September vacation. 
Each week she receives upwards of 500 
letters—good going even for Hollywood 
fan mail. 

So far Miss Carroll has no specific” 
plans for the future, except that some- 
time she would like to do a similar job — 
promoting better understanding of the 
French’ by Americans. 


Sa ae 


Mr. Middleton 


At his home in Surrey, England, Mr. 
Middleton died last week after a heart 
attack. Britain had lost its favorite radio 
personality and greatest garden authority. 

Born in 1887, Cecil H. Middleton be- 
gan professional gardening when he was 
17. Twenty-seven years later, the British 
Broadcasting Corp. invited him to do 
garden broadcasts. They didn’t know it, 
but they had hired an institution. In his 
quiet, un-Oxford voice, Mr. Middleton 


_ answered questions about gardening and 


gave advice. But his was no dry, dusty 
discussion period. It was a conversation 
piece, spotted with a sparse, salty, and 
very English humor. For it, BBC gave 
Mr. Middleton the choicest spot on the 
air—Sunday, just after dinner. Three or 
four million Englishmen tuned in each 
week, and then wrote more letters to him 
than to any other radio entertainer. 

But Mister Middleton, so correct he 
wore his black bow-tie even in his own 
garden, was greatest during the war. 
Many a British housewife credits him 
with.the success of her two by four Vic- 
tory garden, whose vegetables saved her 
family from malnutrition. Probably, she 
also is indebted to him for many a new 
friend. For Mr. Middleton always claimed 
that gardening was the friendliest hobby 
in the world. “My neighbors borrow my 
rake and roller,” he said, “and let me 
have their weeds.” 











When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you-can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upor its 
steering wheel. 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vital Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that . 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wrought steel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 





the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance that has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel —by imparting improved 
properties. to other metals — is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel— Miners, @ 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals . . . producers 


of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL. 








CASUAL IN THE HOLLYWOOD MANNER 


HOLLY WU 





HOLLYWOOD ROGUE 
SPORTSWEAR 
1041 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


$3.00 te $12.50 
THE B. V. D. CORPORATION 


Empire State Building, New York 1,N.Y. 


$2.50 te $4.30 


*Shirt patented, name registered; both are 


prover’y of Hoe"v::>- + Ssortswear 
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“No window washing, we dine out and 
my husband is always good-tempered... 
he shaves with Marlin Blades!” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Fircarms Co., New Haven, Connecticut 
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Boola Boola 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Te may come as a shock to Har- 
vard and Princeton men who fight at 
Madison Square Garden and other 
boxing clubs around New York State 
to learn that their efforts are judged 
by a Yale point system. It came as a 
slight shock to your correspondent, 


though I admit it might have been an- 


ticipated from the fact that 
Col. Eddie Eagan, the pres- 
ent chairman of the State 
Boxing Commission, is an 
old Yale, or Eli, of consider- 
able virulence. 

I knew the colonel had 
put in a new scoring system 
last April. This seemed nat- 
ural enough, since he is a 
Republican chairman who 
came in with the Tom Dew- 
ey administration to succeed 
the Democratic chairman, Gen. - John 
J. Phelan, retired manufacturer of 
nether garments for ladies. No Re- 

ublican could be expected to score 
Rights by Democratic standards. The 
word flew around that Col., Eagan’s 
new plan—the 1-2-3-4 or any-child- 
can-understand-it plan—was strictly 
GOP, and other state’ chairmen, 
whether they liked it or not, conceded 
that the colonel was behaving like a 
loyal and respectable party man. 

It now appears that the 1-2-3-4 plan 
is not Republican at all, but Yale. 
Folks who regard this distinction as 


hair-splitting are just too lazy to think . 


things out. Several Yale men have 
grown up to be Democrats; the fact is 
that we are up against a different form 
of ideology entirely. The truth may 
have leaked out to the prizefighters 
before it reached me. It does seem 
significant that no Harvard men what- 
ever have fought at the Garden since 
Eagan’s plan took effect, and only one 
Princeton man—the latter losing a de- 
cision to an usher in section J when, 
under the impression that he was in 
the Stork Club, he asked to be moved 
to a table nearer the dance floor. 


I learned the facts myself from a 
spicy piece about point systems by 
Col. Eagan in the October issue of the 
magazine True. Eddie allows that 1-2- 
8-4 is based on an old Yale method of 
grading students, of whom there ap- 
pears'to have been a delegation on the 
campus at some time or other, unspeci- 
fied in the text. 

“It is simple, uncomplicated, and 
did not require a study in higher 
mathematics,” writes the colonel. 






He hastens to add that this is not 
meant as a knock at the intelligence of 
ring judges and referees in N. Y. State. 
He just feels that the fight fans are 
entitled to something wholesome and 
manly in the matter of scoring fights. 
Massachusetts has, or did have recent- 
ly, a 800-point system which made 

tho score of the seventh 

round, say, sound like the 
late returns from Skowhegan 

‘ County on election day. 
California has an 11-points- 

er-round system which is a 

ittle. too complex for the 

colonel’s taste. Many Cali- 
fornians feel: the. same way, 
and there is a movement 
there to do away with 
: points and leave decisions 

. to the judgment of the ref- 
eree. This will make you uneasy if 
you know California referees. 

The 1-2-3-4 plan gives the winner of 
a round 1 point if he won narrowly, 2 
if he had a clear margin, 3 if he won 
easily, and 4 if he scored a knock- 
down or knockdowns, Like General 
Phelan, who once sought to impose his 
own (Democratic) rules on the whole 
world, Colonel Eagan is a bit of a 
missionary. He says he has been in 
touch with other state chairmen about 
1-2-3-4 and hopes they will see the 
light. Perhaps this is desirable, per- 
haps not. It raises a vision of pueilists 
everywhere going around with pipes 
clenched in -their “clean-cut _kissers, 
wearing blue sweaters with white 
block Y’s in front. It would be a body 
blow to the prismatic ideals of Prof. 
Billy Taub and other gents’ outfitters 
who cater to the trade:, . 


Tn his story, Colonel Eagan makes 


public the scorecards of the referee 


and judges in the Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
fight of June 1941—a pre-Yale or Dem- 
ocratic fight, mark vou, where the 
scoring was done by rounds, not 
points. These give Mr. Conn a short 
but clear lead at the end of the twelfth 
round, which came just before the end 
of Mr. Conn himself. Colonel Eagan 
remarks that if the fight had been at 
twelve rounds, Conn would be cham- 
pion of the world today. The colonel 
once pointed this out to Louis him- 
self, seeking to impress Joseph with 
the perils of the old system. 

“So which do you prefer?” he asked. 

“The old system,” said the champ. 

It is pretty plain that Mr. Louis will 
never win his Y in life. 
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SPORTS 
Name Please? 


Byron Nelson, top man among profes- 
sional golfers, checked into the Davenport 
Hotel at Spokane, Wash., last week. He 
was scheduled to play in the $10,000 
Spokane Open. “I’m Byron Nelson,” he 
said. “Do you have a reservation for me?” 
The desk clerk regretted: “I’m afraid not. 
All our rooms are reserved for the golfers.” 


os 


He Hides at West Point 


At West Point, football is teamwork. 
Glamorization of individuals is frowned 
on. Despite this official attitude, Cadet 
Felix A. (Doc) Blanchard is becoming 
legendary. 

A 200-pound 6-footer from Bishop- 
ville, S. C., Blanchard played freshman 
football at North Carolina, spent a year 
in the regular Army, and then was ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy. Dur- 
ing Army’s undefeated and untied sea- 
son last year, the plebe fullback was a 
sensation. He kicked, ran, blocked, 
tackled, caught passes, and jolted the 
line with equal. and scandalous ease. 

In the Notre Dame rout (59-0), he 
carried the ball right into Head Lines- 
man Dave Reese, who was roughed- up 
so badly that he had to leave the game. 
Comdr. Oscar Hagberg, Navy coach, ad- 
vanced the rumor that “Blanchard was 
so strong that he started his practice 
sessions every afternoon by running three 
laps with Herman Hickman on his shoul- 
ders.” Hickman, Army’s line coach, 
weighs 308 pounds. 


Feats for Food: After the football sea- 
son, Blanchard wanted to remain. at the 
training table, where athletes were privi- 
leged to have second helpings. He en- 
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Big back: Blanchard of Army 















PIPE TYPES........ by ai? 











THE BORROWER. Considered by many as Pipe Nuisance No. 1. He 
always leaves his tobacco at home, digs into your pouch, and then 
complains about the brand! If he’d switch to Briggs he’d never 
fail to take along this wonderfully satisfying, mellow smoke. 
































THE EXPERT. He’s a one-man encyclopedia of pipe and tobacco in- 
formation. Can deliver a two-hour lecture on “Why Every Man 
Should Smoke Briggs”. Our condensed version: Briggs is aged in 
oaken casks for YEARS—eztra aged for extra flavor. Try Briggs! 
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A LUXURY TOBACCO 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 


WHEN A FELLER 
Nt&OS A FRIEND 
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CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 





















Reservations Now Being Accepted 


Nowhere in all Florida can you 
enjoy a more superb winter holi- 
day than at the beautiful Boca 
Raton. Awaiting you here are un- 
paralleled sports facilities and 
acc dations as luxurious as 
the tropical setting itself. Rates 
are extremely moderate. Write 
for 32-page illustrated booklet. 


| elle 


Boca Raton, Florida 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 
GORDON B. ANDERSON, VICE-PRES. 
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rolled for track and field, He had never 
had a 16-pound shot in his hands before, 
but he heaved it more than 40 feet. In 
a few weeks, he won the IC4-A indoor 
title with a throw of 48 feet 3% inches. 

Last week, another tale was added 
that ties the Blanchard legend to the 
Military Academy’s reticent rule. In The 
New -York Post, Leonard Lyons reported 
that several magazines had been refused 
permission to interview and photograph 
Blanchard for special feature stories. Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson, ap- 
pealed to, saw no objection and suggested 
that Col. Earl (Red) Blaik, Army coach, 
permit it. The coaching colonel replied: 
“OK, if you say so... But then youd 
have to get another coach.” 





maining games to play—two with Cleve- 
land and two more with the Browns— 
the Tigers looked forward this week to 
one victory to tie with Washington or 
two victories to win the American League 
championship. 


t A Way With Pitchers: Last year, the 
Tigers were nosed out by the Browns on 
the last day of the season. During both 
seasons, the outstanding quality of the 
Detroit team was its pitching—particu- 
larly that of the Tiger twins, the left- 
hander Hal Newhouser and Dizzy Trout. 
Once malcontents and misfits, they 
turned out 56 winning games last year, 
63 per cent of the Detroit victory col- 
umn. They didn’t do so well this year 


International Photos 


Tiger men: The tandem aces, Newhouser and Trout, and Manager Steve O'Neill 


Tigers Up 


Oh! somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright; 

The band is playing in Detroit, and base- 
ball hearts are light, 

And there the men are laughing, and 
there the children shout; 

But there is no joy in D. C.—the Wash- 
ingtons had struck out.* 


The struggle of the Washington Sen- 
ators for the American League pennant 
came to an abrupt halt last Sunday. On 
the final day of the Washington season 
(a week early because the Washington 
Redskins tootball team moves into Grif- 
fith Stadium) the Senators had their flag 
hopes all but dashed in a double header 
at Philadelphia with the lowly Athletics. 
Seized with a fit of worm turns, Connie 
Mack’s last-place team beat the Senators 
4-3 before they succumbed by the same 
score in the second game. 

The Detroit Tigers also lost—5-0 to 
the St. Louis Browns. But with four re- 





*After Casey at the Bat. 


—Newhouser won 23 and Trout 18—but 
they were helped: by Pitchers Al Benton, 
Tommy Bridges (back from the Army), 
Stubby Overmire, Jim. Tobin (traded 
by the Boston Braves), and Les Mueller. 
_Manager Steve O’Neill has a way with 
pitchers. A onetime catcher from a base- 
ball family (three brothers were. also 
in the big leagues), the 54-year-old pilot 
managed: Cleveland for two and a half 
seasons (1935-37) and. replaced Del 
Baker as Detroit manager in November 
1942. He finished fourth in 1943. His 
only World Series experience came 25 
years ago: as Cleveland’s catcher, he 
handled the seven games (and _ batted 
.333) needed to beat the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 


oe 


In the West—Portland 


On the West Coast, baseball wound up 
its regular season. In the Pacific Coast 
League the Portland Beavérs won the 
pennant, led by Third Baseman Marv 
Owen. Order of finish: Portland, Seattle, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, San 


Diego, Los Angeles, and Hollywood. 
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Snafu for Uncle Mike 


If Promoter Mike Jacobs (major stock- 
holder of the 20th Century Sporting 
Club, Inc.) had any hair, it would be 
white. If he had any teeth, he would be 
gritting them in frustration. As it is, Uncle 
Mike’s fight-weary nerves have been 
drawn as taut as an E-string—though he 
hasn’t a violin either. 

A boxing promoter asks.no more from 
life than to please fight crowds and to 
make a barrel of money. Uncle Mike has 
had more than his share of disappoint- 
ments in the last fortnight. 

On Sept. 10, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Freddie Schott, a heavyweight, 
knocked out Freddie Fiducia. Before the 
Freddie of the second part was picked 
up, a boxing-commission deputy held 
up the purse and ordered an investiga- 
tion. The next night, at Broadway Arena, 
the referee stopped the “fight” between 


Al (Bummy) Davis and Johnny Jones in: 


the sixth round. “Jones,” a deputy com- 
missioner said, “wasn’t trying. He went 
down in the third from a tap on the 
forehead. 

Before these sad events overtook Uncle 
Mike, other disclosures and revelations 
had been made—and the New York State 
Athletic Commission was in action. 

@ Heavyweight Johnny White was asked 
to explain his poor showing against Tami 
Mauriello the previous week at Queens- 
boro Arena. 

@ Fiducia had testified he had refused 
a bribe from a gambler to “take a dive” 
in the Schott fight. Col. Eddie Eagan 
asked Fiducia: “Why didn’t you punch 
him in the nose?” Said Freddie, shocked: 
“I never fight outside the ring.” 

The commission (1) reprimanded 
Jones, (2) suspended White indefinitely, 
and (3) suspended Fiducia and his man- 
ager, Willie Gilzenburg, 60. days for a 
tardy report of the alleged bribe. 


From Bums to Worse: All this was 
good for law and order, but it didn’t help 
Jacobs. His next fight, on Sept. 14, again 
did not please the crowd. Willie Joyce 
KO’d a badly outclassed Danny Bartfield 
(who; it developed afterward, had a 


broken. hand). in six rounds. “The bum’ 


ones,” ‘Jacobs said, “come in bunches.” 

The commission took special care last 
week examining the hands of the fighters 
for the Sept. 21 card at the Garden (but 
they wouldn't think of using X-ray). 
Tony Janiro and Johnny Greco were giv- 
en a “complete checkup” three days , 3 
fore they were to meet in combat. Two 
days later, through no fault of Uncle 
Mike, Janiro came down with a boil on 
his left elbow. The fight was canceled. A 
substitute match was hurriedly arranged 
(to meet radio commitments), and Chal 
Wright outpointed Humberto Zavala in 
ten rounds. There was nothing wrong 
with the fight but the small crowd, prob- 
ably out of habit, hooted. 

The life of a boxing promoter is a 
very hard one. 














“Grand Place to Work!” 


Morale and Employer-Employee relationship are major factors 
in production costs. A woman’s psychological make-up is vastly 
different from a man’s. She is more sensitive to surroundings and 
works more efficiently when her comfort and protection are pro- 
vided for. A program of Proper Plant and Washroom Sanita- 
- is an important factor for peak performance from women 
workers. 


The possible benefits of a program of Health, Safety and Sani- 
tation are sensational. A survey* of more than 1,600. leading 
manufacturers has shown that a program of Health, Safety and 
Sanitation has accomplished the reduction of: 


1 occupational disease... ...........c0eeeeee eee 62.8% 
2 accident frequency.............0seesceesee s+ -44.9% 

3 absentecism....... Ge Ed. sons cise ecien ven sO 

4 compensation insurance premiums ......... 28.8% 

5 labor turnover ............. Re 


Personal Hygiene and Plant Sanitation are West's part of the 
program. Effect maximum sa ‘by consulting with the 
West Disinfecting Company whose national organization is ready 
to assist you in any problem of sanitation. 

*By the National Association of Manufacturers. 


“Promoting Health in Industry" 
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42-16 WEST ST.*LONG ISLAND CITY 1,0N.Y. 




















STOP— 
YOU'RE BREAKING 
OUR HEART! 


...when you ask for accommoda- 
tions and we have to say 70 to you. 

Dueto present travel conditions, 
there are certain weeks when we 
are booked up solid in advance. 
So, please, ifyou must make a trip, 
write as far ahead as you can, 
when you want to come and how 
long you plan to stay. Is your 
brip necessary 


<n 
Aled Jevindlow 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. ond Mang. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.17 
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>, <The people of Colorado 
— (Springs invite you to make 
Th your home in their delightful 
J A\s WN city at the foot of Pikes Peak. 
Mild, dry, sunny winters... cool, invigorat- 
ing summers—310 sunshiny days a year. 
Metropolitan cultural and educational ad- 
vantages, scenic wonderland, moderate 
living costs. Write for beautifully illustrat- 


ed booklet. 
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MANITOU SPRINGS and he 


PIKES PEAK REGION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF 

159 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Please send me 24-page booklet, “Your Home in Colorado 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


hAERICA S FINEST YOCAR ROUND CLIMATE 
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The Doctors Died Too 


In the last war, 3,954 Army doctors, 
nurses, and enlisted men of the Medical 
Department were killed or wounded. In 
this one, the Medical Department was 
cagy about reporting its casualties. The 
reason: new recruits were constantly 
needed; enlistment figures were disap- 
pointingly low. 

Last week, the Office of the Surgeon 
General announced the Medical Depart- 
ment battle casualties as of Aug. 1, 1945. 
They were more than six times higher 
than those of 1917-1918, a total of 24,- 
401. Of these, some 4,486 doctors, den- 
tists, veterinarians, nurses, and enlisted 
men were killed or died of wounds; an- 
other 605 are still listed as missing in 


action. The enlisted personnel bore the , 


brunt of combat loss: All but 262 of the 
dead were medical technicians who gave 
their lives to aid their fellows. 

At the same time, the Army announced 
that at least 40 per cent of its 47,000 
doctors (who helped to care for 12,000,- 
000 men during the war) would be re- 
turned to civilian life by January 1. Al- 
ready those due for discharge on points or 
because of age were being rushed home 
to relieve the shortage in the United 
States, where 90,000 medical men have 
been caring for 120,000,000 civilians. 


Federal-Military Medicine: On the 
home front, these Army doctors will step 
straight into a controversy which may 
revolutionize all medicine, both military 
and civilian. Last week, Col. W. Paul 


-MEDICINE 


Holbrook, a general staff member and 
himself a doctor, made a proposal which 
is certain to arouse the wrath of organ- 
ized medicine. He suggested to the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee that a 
Secretary of National Health be named 
to the President’s Cabinet with a Fed- 
eral department heading up a system 
of medical centers and hospitals for vet- 
erans and civilians. 

Holbrook also recommended _ that 
Army medical men be placed on a rov- 
ing basis, ready for any health emergen- 
cy, instead of being assigned to troops 
by numbers and attached to ‘fixed hospi- 
tal units, whether needed or not. 


os 


What Makes:Him Itch 


Soon after the Buna campaign got un- 
der way in New Guinea, Army doctors 
there, and later in adjacent tropical is- 
lands, noted a strange new skin disease 
in the troops. 

It began with itchy, reddish, or pur- 
plish patches oozing on the face and 
body and developing into disagreeable 
scaly areas which sometimes spread over 
an entire face or arm. In some cases, 
hair was temporarily lost. Sweat glands 
closed, making the heat intolerable. After 
the acute stages, the patients were left 


for a time with purple-brown skin where 


the scales had been. 

The disease was called “jungle rot” 
or “crud,” terms for any tropical skin ail- 
ment—and imaginary ones as well. What 
it most resembled clinically was lichen 








Big Girl: Eighteen pounds was the birth weight of Jean Marie Strohl, third largest 
American baby born in the last 29 years. Mother, Mrs. Francis Strohl, 38, and 
2-week-old daughter are healthy and normal. Jean’s father—also 38—is a woodsman. 
Their home at Lawton, Pa., is blessed with fourteen other children. 
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" . 
planus, a well-known nonexotic derma- Ver h ave a 
titis which ‘gets its name because the 
scaly patches are lichen-like. 







and <i *9* lf 1/4 
re i ta ie familiar’ weekend ? 
gan- ence S. Livingood, consultant in derma- ; 
Sen- tology to Surgeon General Norman T. 
at a Kirk, revealed to NEwsweex the major - is ? 
madd cause of the GI's scaly dermatitis. It is ++. one when you keep seeing someone or some- 
Fed- atabrine, the quinine substitute that thing you know? Starting a 5-gallon cruise, I run smack 
stem played a large part in reducing malarial’ into my little friend in (of all places) Pop Bailey’s filling 
vet- attacks among American troops—from 70 station. Seeing me wide-eyed, Pop says, “That Victor 
per cent on Guadalcanal to less than 1 Portable adding machine figures my daily reports, checks 
that per cent in other Pacific islands. invoices, balances pumps’. . . (maybe he thinks all this 
rov- Maj. Thomas Nisbet and Lt. Col. C.P.A. shop-talk is over my head!)” 


‘gen- Charles Schmitt, Army skin specialists, 
‘Oops were the first to link the disease with the 


ospi- use Of atabrine. Later, Army dermatolo- e ’ 
gists in Italy, Assam, and Burma, where : The hotel room-clerk catches me star- 
atabrine was also given in large quan- Ing, (00. Patiently (and too darn smugly) 
tities, recognized frequent occurrences of he confides, “We use several of these port- 
the dermatitis first described by the New ables for departmental expense breakdowns 
Guinea field specialists. (that was supposed to floor me!), front-office 

t un- Treatment for what the doctors now accounting, steward’s inventories’... (it’s 

ctors call “atypical lichen planus” consists of all I can do to keep from knocking his eye 

al is- removal to a cooler climate, bed rest, out with the ‘music’ I can play on those 

sease and avoidance of atabrine. For the 4,000 keys.)” 
Army personnel suffering from the disease 

pur- § and returned to this country, the outlook 

5 _ is good. It is not contagious; there is no 


danger of its spread. Most of these pa- 
tients are now recovering in one of the 
| five Army: medical centers recently set 
lands up by Surgeon General Kirk to specialize 
in the treatment of tropical skin diseases. 


Sap Itches and Fungus: In tropical 
areas, at least 8 per cent of all hospital 
admissions—one in every twelve or thir- 
teen—are skin cases. According to Major 
Livingood, excessive sweating, lack of 
baths and clean clothing, and concentra- 
tion on such allergy-exciting foods as 
pork, chocolate, fish, and tomatoes have 
played hob with the normal, healthy skin 
of the cold-climate fighting man. —__ 

Nervous and emotional factors also 
enter into the picture. Itching, weeping 
eczema may flare up in a soldier within 
a few hours after he receives bad news 





from home. "Back to the ‘mines’ again. Look! Here’s 
. Fungus infection, the tropical version my wonderful little Victor (did I really leave 
of “athlete’s foot,” is prevalent, “but not home?) and it’s all set to bat the business breeze 
too difficult to manage,” Major Livingood with right answers—wherever I go. And this 


said. But the fungus patches are er- 
able to such serious infections as strep- 
tococcus and staphylococcus. Small in- 
juries, heat “rashes, and insect bites, if 
scratched, may develop into dangerous - 
ulcerations which cause oeohoniced hos- 
pitalization. ‘ 
‘ Vaiss, eee) from allergic condi- 
ions are frequent. In one instance, a " 
ceria exuted hives by merely ca eens mer 
ing along a GI’s orm. 
Another itch is caused by the sap of’ | They're PORTABLE... im either 10-KEY “rime comrecter onthe Nendon Bombsignn 
a tropical tree. The tree’s juice is used as er FULL-KEYBOARD medels! 
an indelible ink by native laundresses, 
and it was through this that Army derma- Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 


tologists were able to trace one of the at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 
causes of “dhobie itch.” Victims need not 


ve Sen Se Se, Cones. wore, Sanaa : VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


rainstorms and had drops fall from ‘the STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 


time I mean anywhere in the office. We don’t 
queue-up and take our work to the machine 
around here. We bring a Victor to the job!” 





Seon, Victor Adding Machines of all types 
for beth electric and manual operation will 
again be available. And they'll be better 
then ever by reason of the manufacturing 
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N so fb MERICA is in a hurry...it wants consumer goods 
— plen a and wants them fast. 

WG rar So,. bring on your 6 million automobiles . . . bring 


on the millions of refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, and tires. 


The Erie Railroad is ready NOW to rush raw materials to manu- 
facturing plants... to speed finished products to consumer markets 
at low cost. 


You can rely on the Erie for swift, dependable- transportation, 
geared to the greatest peacetime production era in all history. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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leaves or walked through smoke of fires 
made from the wood. 

There were several outbreaks of cu- 
taneous diphtheria, a rare form of the 
disease which invades skin abrasions in- 
stead of the mucous membrane of the 
throat. It responded well to the usual 


. diphtheria antitoxin. 


Under the new Army hospital arrange- 
ment, returning soldiers suffering from 
skin ailments will have the benefit of 
latest techniques administered by Army 
dermatologists who have seen service in 
the tropics. At the same time, Major Liv- 
ingood, who has just returned from the 
India-Burma theater, emphasized: “There 
is no basis for fear of tropical skin in- 
fections spreading in this country. Prac- 
tically none of these diseases is conta- 
gious. No patient with a transmissible skin 
disease will be discharged from an Army 
hospital until he is noninfectious.” 


Cael 


A Case for Spaced Babies 


Why are some 75,000 babies born 
dead in the United States each year? 

The answers hazarded have blamed 
birth injuries, toxic poisoning, hemor- 
rhage, and syphilis for stillbirths. The ad- 
vancing age of mothers has been named 
by some authorities as another reason. 

Dr. Jacob Yerushalmy, chief statisti- 
cian in the United States Public Health 
Service, lays the blame at another 
door. Reporting in the magazine, Human 
Biology, the first exhaustive study in this 
field, he declared: “Babies born either too 
close together or with too many years 
intervening have less chance -of being 
born alive than those spaced at moderate 
intervals.” 

Yerushalmy’s investigation, based on 
7,151,631 births occuring between 1937 
and 1941, shatters the fallacy that a wom- 
an should “have all her babies. close to- 
gether when she is very young.” Between 
the ages of 15 and 19, the stillbirth rate 
is relatively high (33.7 per thousand); 
in the 20-24 group, it drops to 23.3. 


‘ Mother Must Recuperate: For the 
third, fourth, and fifth birth, the lowest 
rate for the five years studied are those 
registered in the age group of 25-29, For 
sixth, seventh, and eighth babies, the 
lowest are those of the 30-34 group where 


_the mothers have taken the intervening 


years to have their children more gradual- 
ly. The older the mother, and, presum- 
ably, the longer her childbearing period, 
the better the chance that her babies will 
be born alive. 

Support for Yerushalmy’s conclusions 
came from prominent medical authorities 
last week. An editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association stated: 
“His observatioris emphasize that a period 
of rest and recuperation is essential to 
the average woman” and that babies born 
either too close together or at too wide 
intervals have a poorer chance to live 
than those - ‘ntelligently spaced. 
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Seattle, focal point of a fast- 

growing industrial area, vital 

alr and sea gateway to Alaska 

and the Orient, is only over- 

night from great metropolitan 

centers of the Mid-West and 

Eastern Seaboard by United 

Mainiiner. Straight ... strategic 

... serving 53 cities from coast to 

. coast, the Main Line Airway goes 

J Pe arg Bl i+t+ty where business is—in war or peace. 
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MOST for the men who deserve the most 
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Electric Shavers are already in on 
! use in Army and Navy hospi- Sept. 
tals—both in this country and pronc 
overseas. Many more are being Boote 
rushed to our wounded service- Sept. 
j men every day. a 
| Asyou probably know, electric oe 
| shaver production was resumed sump 
a year ago so that hospitalized full : 
servicemen, and airmen whose state. 
faces are susceptible to frostbite, anotl 
could have the extra comfort pees 
and convenience provided only faith! 
by a good electric shaver. He 
; Remington Rand is happy brief. 
; that its shavers, even in a small a pé 
way help the men to whom we ain 
! owe so much. That is why these Me oo 
men will continue to get most He h 
of the Remington shavers now taine 
in production. ay 
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one of eleven children who did 


Though the’ McCormacks: were 


‘ you,” a friend said to him one 


“And I’m sure Miss Foley here 
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The Voice Beloved 


They buried John McCormack in the 


green sod of his beloved Ireland on 
Sept. 18, two. days after he had died of 
pronchial pneumonia at his home in 
Booterstown, near Dublin (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 24). All of Ireland who could come, 
including President Sean O'Kelly and 
Premier Eamon De Valera, attended the 
requiem mass at‘the Church of the As- 
sumption, where his body, dressed in the 
full splendor of a Papal Count, lay in 
state. Time had ticked off the end of 
another career. Music had lost an irre- 
placeable voice, Ireland a shining. son, 
and the Church of Rome a g and 
faithful servant. 

He died at 61. His last illness was 
brief. Only a week before he had given 
a party for his 21-year-old protégé, 
Christopher Lynch, a tenor from County 
Limerick for whom McCoimack had been 
negotiating a Victor recording contract. 
He had been his old self and had enter- 
tained his guests with an imitation of the 
late Russian basso, Feodor Chaliapin. 

“I shall retire in good time,” McCor- 
mack always said, “so that they will ask 
‘Why do you?’—not “Why don’t’ you?” 


And this he did, saying farewell to’ 


America in the 1936-37 season and good- 
by to England in 1988. Though he started 
singing. again during the war for the 
British Red Cross, doctors stopped him 
last summer and ordered. him to_ rest. 
“It was not my voice that gave out,” he 
said at the time, “but my lungs. I guess 
my bellows are. overstretched 
from holding those long ones.” 


Someone to Care: John Fran- 
cis McCormack, the greatest 
tenor to come out of Ireland, 
was born at Athlone, .on_ the 
banks of the Shannon. His par- 
ents were both Scottish—but the 
story is that- John was-the only 


not inherit a single Scottish trait. 


poor in possessions, John, by 
winning a scholarship, was able 
to go to Summer Hill College 
at Sligo. There were those who 
marked his strong religious na- 
ture and urged the priesthood. 
But there were others—and John 
was forever grateful to them— 
who sensed what the high, sweet 
voice promised, and therefore 
counseled music. 

As a youth, McCormack was 
tall, thin, and frail—in sharp con- 
trast to the heavy-set figure the 
world now. remembers. ~“You 
want someone to take care of 


day. Turning to a small, pretty 
dark-haired girl, he continued: 


is the very young lady to do it.” And that 
she did. Lily Foley McCormack was, as 
John put it, “the ideal wife of a tenor.” 
She not only cared for him, she coun- 
seled wisely against the rash impetuosity 
of his Irish disposition. With their two 
children, Cyril, now a captain in the 
Irish Army, and Gwen, they were a 
happy family. 


The Master’s Voice: By 1907 John 
had realized this first great ambition: to 
sing in opera at Covent Garden. After 
that, he always said, there were three 
others: (1) to own a Rolls-Royce, (2) to 
own a Frans Hals, and (8) to win the 
Derby. “I realized numbers one and two 
all right,” he said, “but I never won the 
Derby, though it nearly broke me trying.” 

Dreams Nos. 1 and 2 came true not 


through opera, which was not his forte in 


either dramatics or volume, but through 
concert and phonograph records. Charles 
L. Wagner, his American tour manager, 
estimates that McCormack grossed, in 
concerts alone, more than $5,000,000 
from 1912 to 1925. Though the tenor 
never published the sum total of his in- 
come from Victor records, he did admit 
that one year it topped that of Enrico 
Caruso, his friend and idol. In balance, 
range, and quality, McCormack’s voice 
was. just right for acoustical recording, 


just a‘little past its prime for the later 


electrical recording process. In honor of. 


his achievements in the field—second 
only, or perhaps even equal to, Caruso’s 
—Victor is now rushing production on 





The McCormacks in 1919: John, Cyril, Gwen, and Lily © 
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ed 
a McCormack memorial album which 
will include some of his best-loved disks. 

Though few could question how he 
used his voice, there were—and still are— 
many who complained bitterly on what 
he spent his vocal spell. Like Fritz 
Kreisler, who was one of his closest 
friends and collaborators in record-mak- 
ing, he could make magic with music 
which hardly seemed worth the effort— 
he who was perfectly capable of Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, or Wolf. 

But McCormack knew his audience 
and what they wanted. “I Hear You 
Calling Me” outsold every other record 
he made. Nor was it condescension when 
he sang “Mother Machree,” “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” or “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” If he entranced his audience, 
then he, too, was no less entranced by 
the same transfiguration of sticky senti- 
ment into beauty. 

In a day of vocal giants, he was not 
the greatest of his time. But who else was 
loved so much or will be remembered 
so well? ~ 
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Chopin Makes the Grade: 


Musicologists. differ as to whether 
Frédéric. Chopin composed eleven, 
twelve, sixteen, or seventeen polonaises. 
But to the American public, Mr. Chopin 
wrote only one: “Till the End of Time.” 
It says so right on the sheet music— 
“Based on Chopin’s Polonaise.” 

Courtesy of arrangement and lyrics by 
Buddy Kaye. and Ted Mossman, who 
turned the theme of Polonaise No. 6 in A 
flat major into “Till the End of Time,” 

Chopin was solid last week: he 

was No. 1 on the trade magazine 

Billboard’s Honor Roll of Hits, 

No. 1 in sheet-music sales as 

. tabulated by Variety, and No. 3 
on Your Hit Parade. Why? The 
movie “A Song to Remember” 

(Newsweek, Jan. 29, 1945) 

had made Chopin a Tin Pan 

Alley composer.* 

One of the main reasons for 
the film music’s success was the 
brilliant pianistics of José Iturbi, 
the off-scenes Chopin. As a re- 
sult, Iturbi’s new recording of 
the “Polonaise” (played straight) 
is one of the biggest-selling 
single Red Seal disks Victor has 
ever handled. On the pop side, 

_ Perry Como’s singing of “ “Till the 

End of Time” echoes from every 

juke box, and if it isn’t Como, 

it’s Carmen Cavallaro’s piano 

(Decca) with the same. tune 
- dignified as simply “Polonaise.” 

The cream of the entire jest, 

"for fastidious musicians, is the 
fact that “Till the End of Time” 
—although based on the A flat 
major Polonaise—is scored in the 
key of B flat. 





:*The forthcoming Broadway: musical 
__ “Polonaise” also features Chopin tunes. 
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A Waldorf Salad 


Billy Rose is said to have charged 
Twentieth Century-Fox $76,000 for the 
right to build a musical around his Dia- 


- mond’ Horseshoe. Sherman Billingsley 


nicked Paramount a reputed $100,000 for 
a similar claim on his Stork Club. But 
Lucius Boomer of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel settled with M-G-M for nothing 
more than the free advertising involved 
in “Weekend at the Waldorf.” 


In this case the publicity is more than | 


worth its weight in royalties. Eagerly as- 
sisted by Ted Saucier, the Park Avenue 
hotel's press agent, the movie exhibits the 
Waldorf in its lobby-to-tower glory, 


| ‘with an occasional visit to the. Starlight 


Roof and Xavier Cugat and his orchestra. 

The cluttered story, which is cred- 
ited to “a play by Vicki Baum,” is a 
watered version of that old - favorite, 
“Grand Hotel,” fashioned to latter-day 
escapism and the special requirements 
of a new star-studded cast. An active 
camera hops from foyer to ballroom to 
bedroom to unravel the tangled threads 
of a narrative that is designed to give each 
big name his or her appropriate footage. 


Certified for Box Office: Ginger 
Rogers is a disillusioned movie star who 
sulks in her mirrored tent until she falls 
in love with a war correspondent, Walter 
Pidgeon, whom she mistakes for a burglar. 
Lana Turner is a hotel stenographer who 
rejects a lease on a mink coat and a back- 
street love nest in favor of true love with 
Van Johnson, a wounded war veteran. 

On the more practical side, there is 
Edward Arnold as a crooked financier; 
Keenan Wynn (soberer than usual but 


Van Johnson’s Waldorf week end, being complicated by Lina Romay and Cugat 


- 





twice as befuddled) as a junior reporter 
who finally scores a scoop; and Robert 
Benchley as a reasonable facsimile of 
Ted Saucier. In the general excitement 
of what is presented as a normal week 
end in an otherwise well-adjusted hotel, 
Benchley’s pampered Scottie has pups. 

Except for a few moments involving 
the Turner-Johnson affair, these frantic 
48 hours on Park Avenue are never to be 
considered seriously. Take them or leave 
them as a slick, self-conscious demonstra- 
tion of how to parlay a marquee-full of 
names into certified box-office entertain- 
ment. In the long run, it is the Waldorf 
that gets the best of the bargain. This is 
a grand hotel indeed and, apparently, 
the management would be delighted 
if each and every one of you would 
drop in—after the New York housing 
situation eases up a bit. (WEEKEND AT 
THE Wa.porF. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Robert Z. Leonard, director, Arthur 
Hornblow Jr., producer.) 


oe 


Radio Interlude 


“Radio Stars on Parade” is one of those 
low-budget movies that shows it. 

It has Frances Langford (acting the 
part of a girl who makes.a hit as a radio 
singer), Ralph Edwards with his “Truth 
or Consequences” show, Skinnay Ennis 
and his band, a brief glimpse of Dick 
Tracy, Tony Romano, and other names 
dear to radio fans. 

Several plots intrude from time to time, 
but the stars seem more intent on their 
own transcriptions. (Rapio STARS ON 
ParavE. RKO Radio. Leslie Goodwins, di- 
rector. Ben Stoloff, producer.) 
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BUSINESS MEN, attention! Throw away all pre-war 
statistics on Seattle. Seattle today is a far bigger, richer, 
greater city than ever before. Metropolitan Seattle has 
grown to a permanent population of more than a half- 
million. New people are staying in Seattle! A thrilling 
new chapter begins as we enter the Era of The Pacific 
with its fast-expanding resources and trade. Seattle is a 
solid city with a brilliant future. The SEATTLE TIMES 
is the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 
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MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources 


Investigate This Liberal 
-LOW-COST PLAN 
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ACK OF FUNDS need not hold you back in the race for civilian 
markets. Learn how little money costs . . . how much more you can 
get ... and how fast you can get it under our Commercial Financing Plan. 


Under this plan, in the past five years, manufacturers and wholesalers have 
used more than a billion dollars of Commercial Credit money . . . because 
they find Commercial Credit more liberal and more helpful than other 
sources of financial accommodations. 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few advantages of our plan: 
* 1. Drastically reduced rates. 

2. A bigger line of credit under a continuing arrangement. 
3. No worries about renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
4. Noneed to pay interest on borrowed money that islying idle on deposit. 
5. No accumulation of large balances to pay off loans. - 
6. No interference with your management. 
7. No restrictions on your operations. 

No matter how you finance your business now, the low cost of money 


under our Commercial Financing Plan merits prompt investigation. J ust 
wire, write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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BOOKS 


The Cops Won't Have to Read 


A little more than a year ago Abraham 
Isenstadt, Boston bookseller, was fined by 
a municipal court for possessing and sell. 
ing a copy of “Strange Fruit,” Lillian 
Smith’s novel which had been banned 
by Boston police and booksellers as be- 
ing obscene and ‘indecent (NEWSWEEK, 
May 8, 1944). Last week the Supreme 











- Judicial Court of Massachusetts upheld 


Isenstadt’s conviction. 

This week, under a new ‘law, Massa- 
chusetts booksellers will no longer be 
held responsible in similar cases. Under 
this law, a book can be held obscene only 
by the Supreme Judicial Court, not the 
police. Only thereafter, if the book is 
sold, will there be a criminal case against 
the seller. 


ow 


Big Business: What Is It? 


Since long before the passage of the 
Sherman Antitrust law back in 1890 Big 
Business has been one of -the major is- 
sues of American democracy. It was at 
Big Business (éither with or without 
capitals) that Teddy Roosevelt swung his 
big stick. Finding this big stick somewhat 


ineffectual, William Howard Taft car-- | 


ried on, with far less fanfare, a much 
more effective campaign against trusts 
during his Republican administration. 


Came the dawn of Wilson’s New Free-' 


dom and the Clayton Act was passed, to 
put spikes into Teddy’s big stick. 

Beginning in 1920 the United States, 
by its own political choice, for twelve 
years gave Big Business virtually a free 
hand. Harding and Coolidge were its 
apostles; Hoover was its unhappy agent. 
Then, again: by political choice, Big 
Business was, to say the least, placed on 
the defensive. _ 


Adams Without Footnotes: During 
all those changing years James -Truslow 
Adams was building up a reputation as a 


-historian, a man of scholarly integrity 


who, whether dealing with the formation 
of the New England colonies (Pulitzer 
Prize 1921) or with the long range of our 
national history, could be counted upon 
to document his interpretation of the 


‘American Idea. It is therefore not sur- 
" prising 


that *he should write about 
“Big Business in a Democracy,” neither 
is it snepciniee that one should tum 
expectantly to the author of “Our Busi- 
ness Civilization” for light ‘upon this 


all-important subject. _ 


Unfortunately Adams has written a glib 
‘essay. Although still worried about the 
evils of the NRA and the “plowing under 
of little pigs” his latest book purports to 
be a study of Big Business from the point 
of view of that biggest of Big Business, 
General Motors. Had Adams the historian 
gone into this subject as he once went 
into “The March of Democracy,” this 
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You gave the men and women, now 
returning from the services, the finest 


they won the war. 


Peacetime equipment has improved just as much as 


| have war weapons, and modern machines are equally 
_ essential to win the battles of peace. And returning 


veterans know how to use these new business weapons. 


They have been using Addressograph-Multigraph 


shipping documents, personnel records, produc- 
tion orders, stock records, purchasing, invoicing, 
for “dog tags,” and in scores of other jobs—and 


equipment the world ever saw—and_ 


Addressagraph —Multig 


they have seen their new equipment cut out waste 


_ motion, eliminate errors, get the work out faster, 


improve efficiency at every step. : 


These are the same jobs you have in business. 


The same new equipment can give you the same 


important savings. Veterans want and deserve it, 


- for they know it helps them produce more and so 


be worth more to you. You and they both benefit. 


Orders can be scheduled now for delivery. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply departments in 
principal cities of the world. : 
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would be a valuable and important book. 

However, Adams did not. do this, 
What he has done is to write a strangely 
facile encomium upon the virtues of 
General Motors. 


Lasser Without Gloves: Hence “Big 
Business in a Democracy,” coming from 
the pen of James Truslow Adams, will be 
a disappointment. It especially will be so 
since it comes along at the same time as 
“Private Monopoly,” written by David 
Lasser, an aggressive dissertation from 
the other side. i 

Lasser has not the established claim 
on a wide readership that Adams com- 
mands. He first attracted attention a dec- 
ade ago as the head of the Workers Al- 
liance of America. When this organization 
fell under the domination of the Com- 
munists Lasser resigned. Later he showed 
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Associated Press 
Adams likes Big Business 


up as a labor consultant of the WPA, 
which, even now, Adams recalls as a 
government-supported agency for the rak- 
ing of autumnal leaves. Lasser was un- 
ceremoniously bounced from that job 
but he has to his credit the fact that 
Congress realized that he was not a 
“Red” and gave him a clean bill of 
health. More recently he has. been hold- 
ing down a post with the WPB. 


One Man’s Meat . . . What Adams 
calls Big Business Lasser often, and dis- 
tinctly, calls monopoly. His belief is that 
monopoly has been, since even before the 
rise of Mussolini and Hitler, the greatest 
challenge that democracy has had to face. 
In this book he traces the connections be- 
tween monopoly and Fascism in 
countries with which we were so lately at 
war. He then examines the history of 
monopoly in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. ; 

Lasser is as forceful as Adams & 
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“it's a beautiful train.” 
“It’s stainless steel.” 
“What does that mean? Is stainless steel better?” 

“Yes, It’s the strongest structural material used in railway cars." 
“Well, it looks modern. I'd certainly like to take a good long trip in it.” 


A dozen years ago, the modern stainless steel train was imagination. Then it became 

alls as a reality. Today there are scores of these gleaming Budd-built trains, carrying mil- 
was un- lions of passengers. They are the proudest trains on America’s foremost railroads. 

Now, imagination again looks into the future. New trains are in the making. 


een hold- New ideas are in them. New conveniences and luxuries to make your journeys 
" 
wi more enjoyable. Budd employs imagination, engineering talent and skill to 
at ams tee ee 
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build finer trains than ever for the post-war world. 





A DUUhNT 


Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL*auto bodies and stainless steel highway truck trailers. Designers 
and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel, 
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DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines, All American Aviation, American Airlines, American Export 
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ooo IN WAR OR PEACE 


Cruising in excess of 300 miles per hour along the 
routes of the leading airlines, the dependable DC-6 
will be ready soon to take you anywhere over land 


or sea, with comfort, speed, economy and assur- 





ance beyond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS 1] 65 
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Lasser doesn’t like Big Business 
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namby-pamby. He drives home skillfully 
his belief that the forces of private mo- 
nopoly are definitely in opposition to the 
forces of democracy, and that it is in the 

‘dash between them that the postwar 
4 world will be formed. 

Adams says that “perhaps our ‘Big 
Business’ is, after all, the Mount Ararat 
on which the ark of free civilization is to 
rest after the world flood.” Lasser thinks 
that the Mount Ararat glimpsed by Noah 
Adams is a mirage. (BiG BusINEss IN A 
Democracy. By James Truslow Adams. 
291 pages. Scribners. $2.75. PRivaTE Mo- 
NOPOLY: THE ENEMY AT Home. By 
David Lasser, 306 pages. Harpers. $3). 
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- ‘ 5 ‘ So exceptional was the 
One Day. Honeymoon ; z hoy quality oF Stiegel Glass 
Readers of Nicholas Monsarrat’s previ- == oe ... made in the 1770's 
ous books will probably be disappointed E Z oe by America’s first pro- 
with his latest, a very short novelette ducer of flint glass... 
called “Leave Cancelled.” It depicts the . : . that it is a sought-for 
24-hour wartime honeymoon of an Eng- . St collector's item today. 


lish army officer and his 19-year-old bride. 

Unfortunately, the two characters are 
of that perfect confection variety usually 
found in the more sentimental type slick- 
magazine story. Their reactions to the sit- 
uation and each other are too contrived 
for reality, and fit far too neatly into the 
author’s various ideas of love. Monsarrat’s 
talents as a .writer, however, are indis- 
putable, and he handles his erotic theme 
with a great deal of sincerity and delicacy. 

Leave CANCELLED. By Nicholas Mon- 


arrat. 124 pages. Epox.» $3.) . : bce 1840 C, vA V4 LL NN fr A | 


Butcher Boy in Love 


Zalman Shneour is a leading Hebrew Ted A L 14 
poet, and his novel, “Song of the é 
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Don’t Miss the Market! 


Adequate capital for your business during the change-over 
from war to peacé is the first essential of.a sound financial 
policy. Costly months of reconversion . . . substantial invest- 
‘ments in new product development and merchandising ... 
slower inventory turnover and longer credit terms to cus 
tomers .. . final settlement of taxes on war business—all 
may constitute a drain on your capital, 

Financing through an established underwriting firm is 
available today at low rates, with wide choice among the 
various types of securities. But markets wait for no man. The 

* present opportunity will not last forever. . 


The best time to finance is when earnings and 
pects are good, while market conditions 


vty favorable, and well ys td necessity 
forces the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING — 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
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sia is tically conceived and crackles 
with life from beginning to end. 
In general, it tells the story of the Al 


- people of one town, the rich and the poor, § 5". 


their customs, foibles, and dreams. More § *2-> 
specifically, it tells’ of Noah Pandre, ro- gam 
bust young giant, the butcher graduated J °™@ 


' to coachman, who lives by his instincts, § 00 


most of which are 2. The reader is § intac 
carried with this effectively symbolical fj ‘ta 


—violent, poignant, funny, and amorous, clud 

gh part and parcel of the time,™ Hare 
Noah’s experiences are imbued with such § 9°iD 
a high degree of poetic drama that often § Bill 
they take on the quality of folklore, PtP 
Shneour paints his broad canvas with Who 
profound simplicity, and his. mural, § ‘401 
strong, lusty, and colorful,. radiates with § 2ctio 


inner warmth. (SONG OF THE DNIEPER. H 
By Zalman Shneour. 376 pages. Roy. $8.) oe 
On and: 

the ( 

A ‘Good German’ Thanks Us sons 


In “The German Talks Back,” Herr W 
Heinrich Hauser, a Pan-German whol Mau 
spent the war years as a refugee in the Mau 
United States writes a violent, ill-tem-§ Love 
pered bread-and-butter letter. He says philc 
that our vaunted American democracy is § ceive 
a lot of hooey and we can never induce § poin' 
the superior German people to have any J js d 
part of it. He says we will make a mess of § align 
our occupation of Germany, mainly be- § hero: 
cause Russia will let us do nothing else. neve 
As for war criminals, we have no right to § over 
try them; only the Germans have that. Bi 
‘These are only some of his obseryations. § who, 

Probably the book is valuable as anf grou 
indication of the inflexibility of the Ger- Fi 
man mind and indicative of the difficulties § lem 


that are inherent in any effort to remold§ striki 
it to the world’s desire. (THE GERMAN® the - 
Taixs Back. By Heinrich Hauser. 215§ reali 
pages. Holt. $2.50.) inevi 
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Sack Race: The cream of Robe fi... 
Day’s cartoons, hitherto seen only #§ Out 
the pages of The New Yorker, are now... vee 
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Other New Books 


Aut SUMMER Lonc. By Wilder Hob- 
son. 179 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. The fashionable Brooklyn Heights 
gambling house of J. Bates Upham (who 
emerged from Sing Sing with his reputa- 
tion as a gentleman forger relatively 
intact) was frequented by an odd, yet 
strangely logical assortment of characters 
during the summer of 1942. Habitués in- 
cluded “Boaty” Sturgis, the perennial 
Harvard man; Hugo Zachias, who was 
doing very well selling scrap to Japan; 
Bill Priest, a decaying ad writer, and a 
potpourri of women, .not the least of 
whom was glamorous Estelle, shill ex- 
traordinaire, around whom most of the 
action centers. 

However, Hobson’s main concern is 
not to tell a story, but rather to cut out 
and ‘paste in the reader’s mind some of 
the odd-moment conversations, observa- 
tions, and mores of this little group. This 
he does with much wit and acumen. 

Woman WitnHout Love. By André 
Maurois. 230 pages. Harper. $2.50. André 
Maurois’s latest novel, “Woman Without 
Love,” is much like one of his popular, 
philosophical bon mots—sharply con- 
ceived, ‘cleverly executed, and deftly 
pointed. But its minor measure of failure 
is due to this very precision. Maurois 
aligns the controlling forces of his 
heroine’s neurosis with an obliging clarity 


- never found in life, and then, overanxious, 


overdirects attention- to his clues. 

But his story of Claire Forgeaud 
who, through the accidents of back- 
poued and education, grew up into a 

igid woman, poses a compelling prob- 
lem. Maurois makes his familiar plea for 
striking a working compromise between 
the ideals of poets and the unadorned 
realities and skillfully brings Claire to her 
inevitable, ironic end. 


~ o~ 
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... gathered in a new collection, “All 
Out for the Sack Race,” published last 
week by Random House ($2.50). 
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Handy Little Inhaler 
Makes Cold-Stuffed Nose 
Feel Clearer in Seconds 


Right in your pocket or 
purse you can carry a Vicks 
Inhaler that is packed with 
volatile medication to give 
you a grand feeling of re- 
lief when your nose is 
stuffed from a cold, dust 
or bad air. Just a few quick 
whiffs bting greater breath- 
ing comfort. Get into the 
good habit of carrying one 
with you. 








To relieve miseries— rub 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly 
on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 
wapor action go to work! 






VaeoRus 








that expands and contracts with the weather 


SONNEBORN'S CAULKING COMPOUND 


A SONNEBORN BUILDING SAVER 


AME transcriptions 


are recorded on Audiodiscs 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N.Y. C. 
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SCIENCE 
Glass Casts 








The actor who played Roderigo in the — 


Theater Guild’s “Othello” broke his foot, 
but never missed a performance. In an- 
other case, a champion figure skater with 
a serious bone infection (osteom elitis) 
skimmed over the ice while the inflamma- 
tion was at its peak. 

Both superactive patients had been en- 
abled to carry on because of one of medi- 
cal science’s most practical inventions: the 
new light, flexible fracture cast of Fiber- 
glas (glass and plastic). The clinical 
value of this device was described re- 
cently in the American Journal of Sur- 
gery by Dr. Roger Anderson, its origi- 
nator, and Herbert R. Erickson. 

The bandage is knit of 80 per cent 
cellulose acetate and 20 per cent finely 
spun Fiberglas. After immersion in a 
setting solution (acetone, and methyl 
salicylate and a few hydrocarbons), it is 
wrapped on the injured limb and allowed 
to set and dry rigid. 

The Fiberglas dressing, which can be 
safely placed over.open -wounds, does not 
block X-ray penetration. As far as body 
tissues are concerned, it is nontoxic and 


nonirritant. -_No allergic reactions have 
been mepasten. The patient can bathe 
freely while wearing the cast. 
Lighthouse Radar 


Through the choppy seas off the coast 
of Iwo Jima plowed a dozen Japanese 
warships. The weather was heavy, the 
ships o abi by a soupy fog. 

Yet from a distance of 25 miles, mighty 
American coastal guns, with pinpoint ac- 
curacy, detected the vessels and later 
blasted them. The amazing new equip- 
ment that made this possible: a radar set 
which boasts an uncanny firing range of 
12 miles. 

The apparatus, called “seacoast fire- 
control radar,” described recently by 
scientists of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology who designed it for the 
Signal Corps, operates automatically by 
feeding the guns details on the target’s 
range and bearing. This is accomplished 
by transmitting radio pulses of unusually 
short wave-length, streaming out in a 
narrow beam. At a range of 5,000 yards, 
the beam would be only 50 yards wide. 
Old-fashioned radar sets used beams 60 
to 80 times as wide. 

One obvious peacetime use of this 
radar set is to guide safely to anchorage 
vessels with no radar equipment or whose 
sets are not operating accurately. With a 
cinematic view of incoming vessels (ships 
detected at 30 miles show up ‘on the 
radar scope as distinct separate dots of 
light instead of a vague mass) shore-based 
radar operators will send orders by radio 
telephone to the ships to guide them into 
the proper channels, past rocks, shore 
irregularities, and other obstacles. 





rRANK E. WEAKLY, President 
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45-Year Chart of 
STOCK PRICES 


PECIAL UNITED OPINION Re- 
port presents a new 2-page Chart 

of the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
from 1900 to date, clearly picturing the 
rice action in the transition period fol- 
asa World War I and the subse- 
quent inflationary boom—a record of 


‘timely interest to business men and 


investors. 

Chart also includes the trend of Bond 
prices, Commercial Paper, Business Ac- 
tivity, and Command Prices for the 
same period. 


This valuable Chart, and the latest 
issue of our 12-page Business and 
Investment Service will be sent gladly 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin N -86 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Re Boston 16, Mass. 


For beards as nen as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Du: 
Duplex ‘heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 

every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
-in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer tan't 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DORLAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. ope $, HTSTIE, COM 
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Message on Plush 


The American Contemporary Art Gal- 
lery opened modestly in 1932 as merely 
“, space—and roof—for deserving pic- 
tures.” The New York Times dutifully 
visited the 12- by 15-foot cubbyhole on 
upper Madison Avenue and reported: 
“Among the things 
missing were the 
usual labels, num- 
bers, catalogue and 
a visible proprie- 
tor.” The ACA did 
have the proprie- 
tor. It still has— 
amiable, rotund 
Herman Baron. 

And _ whatever 
the gallery lacked, 
— pier = Pgiee 
: ists who paint- 
Mickey Walker ed “unpleasant sub- 

jects” were in those 

days barred from most galleries. But the 

ACA opened its arms to the gloomy de- 

picters of breadlines, Hoovervilles, Fas- 

cism, and. the other ills of society. Proud- 

it flaunted the title: “Cradle of the 
social protest movement.” . 

And though the ‘press labeled its art 
scolding,” the gallery prospered. It 
moved to a loft- over the Village Barn, 
thence to a. gallery on 8th Street, and 
wo years ago uptown to swank 57th 
Street. This season the ACA has taken 
over an additional gallery next door. And 
last week it celebrated with a show in- 
cluding, besides its regular stable of art- 
ists, many others who had their first 
showings at the ACA. Among the pic- 

es on exhibit: 

@“On the Record,” one of the well- 
mown Senate satires of William Grop- 
per, whose 1940 exhibit at the ACA was 
seen by more than 10,000 people. This 
eftist painter (he is cartoonist for the 
ommunist New Masses) was the ACA’s 
outstanding symbol of ‘propaganda’ art” 
before he left last season—to do paintings 
of American legends for the rich, big- 
business gallery, Associated American 


[ “One Meat Ball” by Philip Evergood, 















































fickey’s “Barn” broadens understanding 
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With only 4% of the nation’s land area 


“LINCOLN LAND” produces 16.3% of its Hogs 


.. Ten Wllion 44 Year! 


“Lincoln Land” is among the nation’s top food producing 
areas. It leads not only in hogs, but in dairying and various 
crop Classifications as well. 

The latest national census lists these astounding figures 
for “Lincoln Land”: 

9,804,447 hogs, valued at 260 million dollars! $191,229,092 
annual income from dairy products! 40,042,347 chickens 
(and half a million other fowl), laying 276,405,971 dozen 
eggs a year! hit 

The value of all poultry and poultry products stood at 
$66,534,480, or 10.8% of the total value for the entire 
nation! ce 

“Lincoln Land” is a prosperous farm market... yet 
two-thirds of its 14 million people live in cities and towns. 
Urban workers in this top manufacturing area, with their 
high earnings, also have stupendous amounts of money 
to spend. 

“Lincoln Land” is an eager, able-to-buy market. Its 
people are ready to accept any worthwhile product that 
comes with the friendly introduction of Prairie Farmer, 
America’s oldest farm paper, and radio station WLS, 
serving them for 21 years. They believe what they read in 
Prairie Farmer ... and hear on WLS. Either medium is 
an advertising power by itself. But used together... as.a 
team... they penetrate deeper. 


thrca WMafe... Wine tor the new 


“Lincoln Land” map of 47 retail trading areas, giving 
county breakdowns of 1944 retail sales, Prairie Farmer- 
WLS, 1230 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois, 
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Use Them Together as a Team — to Penetrate Deeper 
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whose ‘depictions of stalwart railroad 
workers and babies pierced by Fascist 
swords have won him Gropper’s dis. 
carded mantle as the gallery's favorite 
son. “One Meat Ball” is pure gag: a sor. 
rowful little man eating you know what 
@ “The Barn,” a not especially good 
primitive painting of a barn, a horse, and 
two kids by Mickey Walker, retired 
prizefighter known as “The Toy Bulldog 
who joins the gallery’s permanent roste 
this year. As social-content art Mickey’ 
comes under the stretchable ACA cate 
gory: “Art which seeks to broaden human 
understanding and enjoyment.” 


_—~- 


The Milkman’s Muse 


People who don’t know anything about 
art (but know what they like), and con. 
noisseurs as well, go for the oils of Fred- 
erick Papsdorf, middle-aged “primitive” 

; ig ney when ee “ag we regular 
A miracle of chemistry —a pure . : Job: checking mi ottles and empty 
“synthetic that looks like glass and outwears leather. Cortans for the Borden Co. “in Detroit. 
Resists flexing. Sweat-proof and moisture- * si NGAPORE Like another Detroiter, Henry Ford, Paps 
proof — ink or grease wipes off with a damp | 
cloth. Amazingly comfortable because it changes 
temperature with your skin. Your jeweler has, or 
will have soon, Singapore Koroseal* straps again 
in crystal and colors — both plain and perforated 
styles. Ask him to fit one to your watch. 


‘MADE ONLY BY AKRON LINEN PRODUCTS CO.,. AKRON 4, OHIO 


4% A trade-mark of The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 











STRAPS FOR WRIST WATCHES 
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Papsdorf: The milkman also paints ... 


dorf loves early Americana, and he paints@ paint 
it. The first works of his eleven-year ca- 
reer, done in true naive primitive style 
were precise, decorative depictions of 
flowers and weeds, and scenes of hi 
childhood, like “My Father’s Church”—a 
interior of his minister father’s “Evangeli 
cal Reform” church at Silene, Mich. 
Having now, through sketch classes and 
hard work, acquired greater proficiency, 
the painstaking Papsdorf turns out paint 
ings which are more naturalistic but save¢ 
from triteness by their meticulous, super 
realistic technique, mellow coloring, and 
LUCKY FELLOW, early American feeling. 
ME HAS A Papsdorf paints from sketches an¢ 
RESERVATION sketches the things he likes where hé 
a finds them: a grind stone in Ford’s Greet 
field Village is now, with log-cabin back 
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und, Papsdorfs “Georgian Grind 
Stone.” Sketches of various Borden’s 
horses became the painting “Jim.” 


He Even Sells Them: Of 28 “later 
. Papsdorf’s” which went on show last 
week at the Perls Gallery, New York, 
nearly a third are already sold. Two be- 
long to Charles Jackson, author of “The 
Lost Weekend.” McCall’s magazine 
bought “Leaves from New Bremen” for 
a possible cover. When Papsdorf heard 
of ce he ee yg “How big tre \ 
brother and wife of New Bremen [Ohio > HIF 
will feel, as the subject matter was gath- a mormon a4 that makes a million 
ered in their yard.” - aut Bo 
Among previous Papsdorf purchasers * 
were Greta Garbo, who owns, says Paps- 
dorf, “A Basket of Mixed Flowers” and 
ag about’ Charles Laughton, who visited Papsdorf’s 
and con-™ East Detroit home, stayed for supper, and — 
of Fred-§ bought four pictures. 
rimitive” Papsdorf, who was raised in rural Ohio 
; regular and Michigan, has drawn all his life and 
1 empty painted a dozen oils at 18. But at that 
Detroit.§ age, he explains, “women and good times, 
rd, Paps-™§ they beckon, and you drop it.” He took 
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STANDS OUTI ' 


DOWN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natu- 
ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
black—an element that goes into the very words you read ‘in your 
favorite newspaper or magazine. 


Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- - 
tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald - 
Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 
Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Huber Inks. 
a + «+ primitive oils like “Jim” We’re proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 





he paints painting up again, seriously, eleven years magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
-year Ca@ ago when -working in the cooler at Bor- time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
ive style den’s dishing out milk. “The ambition to P ; ne ne ¢ 

ctions Off become an artist became greater,” he says, make possible even finer Huber Inks. 

8s of ni “because of the unpleasantness of the job.” . For the very best and clearest repro- 

| — At that time, because of the high cost i ; “as 

Evangelil of canvases and paint and the unlikeli- duction of the printed word—no job is 

Mich. of success, Mrs. Papsdorf was un- too big for Huber! 

lasses andl sympathetic. The budding artist had to 

oficiency,§ smuggle in his materials when she was 

out paint asleep. His studio was, and still is, a 4- J. M. Huser, Inc. 

but saved foot square corner of the dining room. New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 

us, SUPE Because his paintings bring fairly low Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 

ring, a0"@ prices and because he can finish no more L ae SC:B T 

ane _ 24a year, ar penis looks —— to ORG Ya Os Koes LAOT ERE AIRES. 

) es e time when he can retire on old-age : 

where Ml insurance and have a studio of his own. | PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 


bin back e way it is now, he explains, “it is hurry CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 
sin Dac’ and plan to do what little I can.” 






























































































A new kind 
of harness business 


Fitting up “Old Dobbin”’ was nothing when 
compared with making a wiring harness for 
a B-29 Superfortress. Hundreds of wires. . . 
more than 10 miles in all . . . were combined 
in intricate harnesses for a superfort’s elec- 
trical system. 

Using the right wire for the right circuit 
is simplified by stamping code marks or “‘in- 
dicia”’ along theseparate wires witha Kingsley 
Wire Marking Machine. It automatically im- 
= wire every few inches. A small 

speed 


reducer motor, which pulls the 


wire through the machine, trips the indicia- 
marking device. , 

A wide selection of fractional horsepower 
motors and long experience in motor manu- 
facture and application (over 40 years) are 
two Bodine advantages at the disposal of 
machine designers and equi t manufac- 
turers who want the best in motor design 
and construction. 


Bedine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohie St., Chicage 12, Ill. 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


7—Our Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is a subject in 
which wishful thinking and rational 
apne are eternally in conflict. . 
Whenever, in the course of years, I 
have suggested in this space'a caution 
against rosy promises on this subject, 
indignant letters have come in. “Don’t 
you think we ought to have more 
foreign trade?” they ask. 

Of course! Everybody 
does. But that isn’t the 
point. — 

Perhaps this trend toward 
the nonrational is what 
makes promises and predic- 
tions about foreign trade 
such rich meat for politi- 
cians. Every candidate for 
President makes a bid by 
promising more foreign 
trade. But few Administra- 
tions in the past half-century have 
seen such promises materialize. 

Loans were the magic supposed to 
help trade in the Coolidge-Hoover 
days, just as loans are now the magic 
capsule of Truman and Wallace. But 
the curves of all international loans 
and trade from 1900 to the late 1920s 
show that, while loans rose to tremen- 
dous heights, trade was only slightly 
increased in volume. And when loans 
went down, trade decreased for a 
while at an even greater rate. Herbert 
Hoover, who, in 1928, preached the 
value of loans as a stimulant to trade, 
now says that the amount of increase 
trade which comes from loans is 
very small. 

Those who expect considerable in- 
creases in foreign trade point to the 
theory that when a country becomes 
a creditor, trade increases. They also 
point to the great needs of an impov- 
erished world and to what the war 
showed .to be our vast capacity to 
produce and to consume. It is also 
true that one great industry after an- 
other, such as those producing auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery and motion 
pictures, has outgrown the need for 
protection. 


There are factors, however, 
which should be set beside these rea- 
sons for optimism. Experience has 
shown that foreign trade increases at 
a vastly slower rate than domestic 
trade, even in periods of booming 
prosperity. Technology, which will at- 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





tain its golden age in the years to 
come, consistently works against the 
tide of foreign trade. For as technol- 
ogy spreads to undeveloped countries, 
they become more self-sufficient and 
they begin to process their own raw 
materials. The great necessities now 
apparent in war-ridden countries are 
more temporary than most of us real- 
ize. Russia will make heavy demands 
in our markets for a long 
time, because it needs not 
only to be restored, but to 
be developed. Britain, which 
must increase her foreign 
trade by 50 per cent, will 
be a_ strong competitor. 
Other countries will be rac- 
ing for outlets for their 
goods. 

With due appreciation of 
these reasons for caution, we 
should, however, address 
ourselves toa number of constructive 
steps for the long future. 

Our general tariff policy should be 
toward a gradual reduction of duties. 
The rate of reduction should be tém- 

red in accordance with the needs of 

omestic trade and employment. The 
method of reduction should aim at se- 
curing the reduction of tariffs in other 
countries. 

We should, moreover, use our pres- 
ent great strength and. bargaining 
power to induce other countries to 
abolish preferential systems, to limit 
cartels and to temper the action of 
government monopolies. 


Above all, our foreign-trade policy 
should accept the fact that it is better 
for the world and better for us that 
every country should become increas- 
ingly industrialized. The world cannot 
find peace when some countries are 
industrialized and others are .con- 
demned merely to produce raw mate- 
rials. As long as that old concept per- 
sists, raw material countries will be 
the prey of the advanced nations. And 
those so-called advanced nations will 
quarrel over the spoils. 

Hence, our greatest American con- 
tribution to the world economy will 
be the export of brains, of know- 
how and of ideas, rather than of fab- 
ricated goods. Whatever we _ con- 
tribute ough the labors abroa 
of American-trained technicians will 
work for good will for us and lastin 
peace for all. 


é 
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DALLAS MACHINE AND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC., manufacturers of Gerlinger products, makes lift trucks that 
tenderly assist the wounded into and from air transports. A Shell Industrial Lubricant helps these “hands”’ do their job. smoothly, 


STEEL HANDS -WITH A MOTHER'S TOUCH 


THE CARGO: not only precious 
but fragile. Gently the giant 
ambulance plane glides to a 
rest. The plane door opens... 
a litter is moved onto the hoist. For a brief moment the 


almost-human hoist seems to fondle the tired wounded 
Marine ... then lowers him carefully—litter and all— 
to the ground. The Marine smiles with relief. The plane- 
to-ground transit—long dreaded—is over without a 
single- painful jolt! 

But not always has the story been that simple... 


DaNcERous FoaM: These hydraulic Gerlinger hoists— 
truly “two strong hands and a stout heart”— can lift or 
lower a 6-ton weight 16 feet from plane to ground. But 
for some time, oil used in them foamed, causing a dan- 
gerous jerky operation. 

Dallas Machine and Locomotive Works—following 
through on their product in use—called in Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineers. After a thorough examination of the 
problem, these experts recommended a Shell hydraulic 
oil, This superior hydraulic fluid functions without the 
formation of foam—producing smooth action through- 


_ out all phases of the operation... 


Today —lying on his stretcher—many a Purple Heart 
wearer gives thanks for the steel “nurse” which shifted 
him as tenderly as a mother cradling her first born. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is sel- 
dom good enough for today. Lubricants are constantly 
being improved at Shell’s Research Laboratories. Shell 
Lubrication Engineers apply these improvements in 


the field. 
Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s 


new in lubrication. Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


LEADERS 1m IwousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Many generations— here and in other lands—have honored 
Mount Vernon. 


Few whiskies in history have gained such widespread approval. 


pecneconsig enna 


Now Mount Vernon adds another advantage to supplement its 
taste and character—new mildness. | 


Mount Vernon friends are saying that here’s a really great im- 
provement and we believe you'll agree. 


Watch for it. A pleasant experience like this is well worth a 
little effort. 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 
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